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STEAM AND LIGHTNING IN THE) the substantial fulfillment of prophecy, by the} by individual effort for extending the Tele-| vestment. Even Jacob Little, the then money- 
way the ‘‘ ends of the earth” are now brought | graph System through the United States. | king in Wall street, though sagacious in most 


LAST QUARTER-CENTURY together through the wonder-working power of /Then—only twenty-five years ago—a few reso- | business operations, pronounced, if ‘not de- 
| lute men, of very moderate means, undertook | nounced, the project as a bubble, if not a hum- 


Tae believers in a liberal, if not literal, in- | the Liectric Telegraph. 
terpretation of the Scriptures, may comfort It is now (June, 1870) precisely a quarter- | a task that was generally considered ‘‘vision- | bug—impracticatle for commercial purposes, 
themsclves, as we know some {ri-nds do, with | century since the first work was commenced | ary” as a business enterprise or pecuniary in- ! and unworthy of serious attention from sensi- 
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ble business men. The Messrs. Brooks, of the 
New York’ Eepress, in 1844-5, had tried earn- 
estly to enlist capitalists here to aid in ex- 
tending the line from Baltimore—to which 
point the National Government had con- 
structed a little forty-mile experimental line 
from Washington—‘‘to see how the thing 
would work.” 

But they found that the scheme was disfa- 
vored as a business operation—practical bank- 
ers and commercial men, who are commonly 
supposed to be good judges of what will or 
will not “pay,” turning the cold shoulder 
whenever approached about the novel enter- 
prise. 

The few people who inclined to favor the pro- 
ject were disheartened by tle Report of the 
then Postmaster-General, Mr. Cave Johnson, 
of Tennessee, who gravely argued, from the 
results of the two-penny experimental line be- 
tween Washington and Baltimore, that the 
Telegraph ‘‘wouldn’t pay.” 

And thus, for full eighteen months after 
that short line was put in operation, neitiger 
merchant, banker, nor capitalist would risk 
investment in the “visionary scheme” of ex- 
tending it from Baltimore (where the Govern- 
mental experiment ended) to Philadelphia. 
“They show so little interest in the matter at 
New York,” said the Hon. Amos Kendall, in a 
letter now before us, ‘‘that I wish we had 
other resources.” 

Yet, in that inauspicious state of things, a 
few resolute men, then resident in Rochester, 
fearlessly commenced the task of extending 
the Telegraph System over vast lines toward 
the Great Lakes and the Mississippi—then al- 
most the western boundary of organized gov- 
ernment on this continent. And within two 
years thereafter—on the 22d of December, 
1847—the Anniversary of the Landing of the 
Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock—telegrams began 
to flash from St. Louis to the seaboard, over 
the ‘Atlantic, Lake and Mississippi Lines” 
—then the longest range of lightning lines 
in the world. And all this happened before 
any considerable pecuniary interest was en- 
listed among the usually sagacious business 
men and capitalists of the cities on the Atlan- 
tic coast. 

Now, see the amazing change! Not only is 
almost every town of any consequence, through 
the civilized world, connected with every other 
town by the electric chain traversing the land, 
but seas and oceans are spanned with cables 
connecting all the continents—Europe, Asia 
and Africa fraternizing with America in light- 
ning correspondence. (In this latter matter— 
about submarine telegraphy—we may remark, 
in passing, that the discovery of the uses of 
gutta-percha happened just in time to meet 
the necessities of insulation, for, without it, 
as well as without the Great Eastern, where 
would submarine telegraphy be at this day?) 

The success of the submarine lines between 
England and other European countries, and 
the magnificent conveniences of the Great 
Eastern, encouraged the efforts for an Atlantic 
Telegraph—the success of which, involving 
such a long circuit and the perils of extended 
insulation amid uvknown depths and difficul- 
ties, seemed so doubtful, even to many who 
judged critically from all the experience which 
the mode of working land lines had till then 
afforded. 

The cheering success of the second attempt 
at submerging or working an Atlantic cable, 
followed by the facility with which the French 
cable was established between Europe and 
America, is being wonderfully emulated by 
English companies, aided by their Govern- 
ment, in connecting the widely-scattered 
regions under British sway. And _ the 
gigantic schemes are rapidly resulting in 
connections between England and her East 
Indian possessions, in a way that reacts on 
our continent by stimulating American efforts 
to connect our Pacific coast with Japan and 
China — yea, and with Australia, the “fifth 
continent ”—that nucleus of a mighty empire, 
amid the hundred insular kingdoms or repub- 
lics that will figure in future chronicles of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

’ Whether our National Government does or 
does not subsidize the proposed Pacific line, 
about which Mr. Cyrus Field and others are 
asking public assistance, the enterprise will 
quickly command the support of European, as 
well as of American capitalists—for all nations 
are interested in securing telegraphic inter- 
course by this route, as well as by the lines 
which the British have extended to Asia, via 
Egypt and the Red Sea. 

Such results in ‘Telegraphy, and those wit- 
nessed in Railroading, render the last quarter- 
century the most memorable in the annals of 
physical improvement—not to be surpassed, if 
equaled, by anything in the way of Human 
Progress through all after-time. 

It is well occasionally to glance at the world’s 
advancement, and compare the Present with 
the Past, that we may better estimate the 
convenience and comfort we enjoy; and as 
this month (June, 1870) completes the first 

querter-century since the first serious efforts 
were made to establish even Land Tele. 


liarly appropriate to devote some thought to the 
interesting subject. The Shakespearean reader 
is now finding subjects enough for “ sermons” 
not only “‘in stones” but amid the lightning 
—topics curiously reminding ua of fairy 
dreams that may now be exceeded by the 
practical fact of engirdling the earth in less 
than ‘‘forty minutes.” 
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Norice.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors. 








Notice. 
To OUR subscribers in Texas. Owing to the disorder- 
ed condition of Postal affairs throughout the State, we 
cannot hold ourselves responsible for money for- 
warded us, unless sent by means of Post Office Order, 
Draft, or Express. It is unsafe to register letters. 
This notice only applies to Texas. 








INDIAN WARFARE AND THE 
FRONTIER SETTLEMENTS. 


Atarns are again ringing loudly and broadly 
through the interior of our continent, over all 
the vast expanse between the British-American 
frontiers and the northern boundaries of Mex- 
ico. Subdued for a while after General Sher- 
man’s recent chastisement of the Red Men, the 
war-cries are now shrieked bitterly as ever be- 
fore, accompanied by the horrors inseparable 
from savage warfare. 

All readers of the daily journals are unhap- 
pily too well aware that the outcries conse- 
quent on Indian hostilities are so frequent and 
shocking, that expectations about that sort of 
“news” has become chronic—the reader al- 
most feeling disappointed if his morning paper 
does not furnish some alarms or particulars 
concerning savage atrocities—outrages com- 
mitted on or by the Sioux, the Apaches, the 
Arapahoes, or other of the hundred tribes (or 
**nations,” as they have been too long ridicu- 
lously styled) roaming for precarious subsist- 
ence over regions large enough for empires 
with millions of civilized inhabitants. 

We know well enough that the Indians ate 
not the only parties blamable for the bloody 
turmoil which thus affects the borders and 
thrills with horror the people of the whole 
Union. Pale-faced desperadoes find congenial 
field for their robberies and outrages in a state 
of things so unsettled as that prevalent in the 
vast regions where the white settlers and In- 
dian braves come in contact. The border set- 
tlers, seeitig the horrors accompanying the 
conflicts in which the savages are involved, 
soon generally come to look upon Indians as 
natural enemies—to be shot like wolves, when- 
ever venturing within reach of the border rifle. 
And these shocking scenes are aggravated by 
the white-faced and black-hearted wretches 
who are prowling along the frontiers, exciting 
fury on both sides, and preying alike on both 
races—on the white as well as on the red. 

Experience shows that Indians the most war- 
like may be gathered peaceably on reservations, 
suitably located and secluded from white intru. 
sion, with great advantage to both races. The 
tranquillity and improvement shown by the 
Cherokees and Choctaws, on their reservations 
within the ‘‘ Indian Territory” lying between 
Kansas and Texas, have, for more than thirty 
years, furnished convincing evidence on this 
point. The lesson should not long remain un- 
heeded —its teachings are applicable every- 
where, and never more so than at the present 
time. Experimental Quaker missions among 
the Indians, on reservations scattered here and 
there over vast regions, have doubtless done 
some good; but the evils are seemingly too 
great now to be cured by even this humane 
policy. 

In this case, as in most others, ‘the greatest 
good to the greatest number” may be promoted 
by a policy that will work benefits for all and 
injuries to none. Let all the wandering sav- 
ages be collected into an additional ‘Indian 
Territory "—in a genial climate—like thiat long 
occupied by the above-named tribes. Let the 
first steps in civilization be taken by furnish- 
ing them with suitable farms, including dwell- 
ings and implements requisite for cultivation ; 
and combine with these things the supervision 
of some benevolent instructors in the cultiva- 
tion of soil and mind. The Quakers, and all 
other philanthropic people, could here have 
better chance for success in their civilizing 
and religious efforts. But let all this be done 
within one territory, resembling the present 
‘Indian Territory,” where the newly-collected 
tribes may be thoroughly secluded from con- 
tact with borderers—utterly freed from the 
desperadoes commonly hanging on the out- 
skirts of civilization, and_proving curses alike 
to the white and red races. With such a sim- 
ple policy, faithfully carried out by benevolent 





graphy, as above-mentioned, it seems pecu- 





formerly known as ‘Indian agents”— who 
can doubt that it would prove a speedy and 
effective solution of the Indian problem, by 
terminating hostilities that will otherwise en- 
dure as long as there are any Indians left to be 
killed along the borders of our interior settle- 
ments? 

No matter which of the two races is most in 
fault, the evils incident to our Indian relations 
should be promptly remedied by separating 
the conflicting parties, for the same reason 
that white people engaged in murderous broils 
are separated by the military or police. The 
progress of improvement—the absolute neces- 
sities of our political and social life—render it 
necessary to run railroads through the hunt- 
ing-grounds of the Indians—regions thousands 
of times larger than necessary for theiz subsist- 
ence in a civilized condition. The same policy 
that guides Legislatures in authorizing rail- 
road, canal, and other companies, to extend 
their lines wherever requisite for the general 
welfare, allows them to occupy the requisite 
lands by making fair compensation to the 
owners ; and those owners must sell for such 
purposes, no matter how much averse they 
are to having their homesteads and farms 
“cutup” in this way. The State or Nation, 
with its right of “‘eminent domain,” has the 


‘unquestioned right to allow all this for the 


general good, and to take property to itself, by 
reasonably paying therefor, when requisite for 
public improvements. Every intelligent per- 
son knows all this; and every such person 
can judge whether a similar policy should or 
should not prevail in taking the “ hunting- 
grounds” for civilized purposes, by allowing 
the Indians reasonable payment, in money, to 
be invested for their permanent welfare, when 
removing them to moderate-sized reservations 
in another ‘Indian Territory,” where the 
Government can fully protect them, and where 
philanthropy can better operate on the red 
race, by accustoming it to the comforts and 
instructing it in the duties of civilization. The 
welfare of both races now demands just such a 
policy as we recommend. 

The Choctaws ang Cherokees felt badly when 
being removed from their former hunting- 
grounds eastward of the Mississippi; but all 
clamor on this subject died away long ago, 
when it was found—as it was quickly found— 
that this measure was greatly for their benefit 
as well as for the welfare of the white race 
around their old locations and elsewhere 
throughout the land. And since then, who 
has ever heard of collisions between the Chero- 
kees or Choctaws and the white people of the 
South and West? Even the Seminoles, sent to 
that “Indian Territory” at a later period, have, 
like those other tribes, proved to be entirely 
inoffensive, when freed from contact with white 
men—which contact, in Florida, occasioned 
such large waste of life and such enormous 
loss of money during the memorable ‘‘ Florida 
War,” as the miserable butchery was formerly 
styled. The results of the experiment with 
the tribes in our present ‘‘ Indian Territory” 
are sufficiently indicated by the fact that many 
of our worthiest white men now advocate its 
recognition as one of the States of the Union. 
And any one who doubts the propriety of such 
@ recognition may be referred to any recent 
encyclopedia for evidence that the Choctaws 
and Cherokees heve maintained social institu- 
tions and popular government for the last 
thirty years, with a degree of credit which con- 
trasts strongly with the disorderand ignorance 
prevalent in several countries that have inde- 
pendent existence in the family of nations. 
The thousands who saw “‘ Red Cloud” and his 
Indian associates on their late visits to Wash- 
ington and New York, will scarcely doubt that 
such men, if placed in equally favorable cir- 
cumstances, on a reservation in an Indian 
Territory, would prove as remarkable examples 
of Indian character as are happily furnished 
by Major Pitchlyn and others among the Choc- 
taws, and by John Ross and other worthies 
among the Cherokees—men fit for almost any 
position in public life. 

The pressing necessities of the case have 
occasioned another expedition against the 
Western Indians. General Sheridan is again 
calling around him troops to repress hostilities 
showing themselves all over the vast plains of 
the interior ; and the community will doubt- 
less soon be shocked with fresh announcements 
of the ‘‘horrors of Indian warfare.” But let 
this be the last year in which the Union is to 
be agitated by conflicts between the red men 
and the whites. Humanity combines with 
State policy in requiring that an immediate 
and radical change shall be made in our In- 
dian relations, whereby the aboriginal race 
shall be removed to reservations within one 
territory, like the Indian Territory, where the 
Cherokees, Choctaws, and Seminoles have long 
resided quietly and prosperously : And let all 
the energies of philanthropy and religion be 
turned toward promoting their comfort in the 
dnly_way that seems practicable for preventing 
the extermination of the wandering tribes, and 
for ending the horrors that now afflict our fron- 
tier regions—where all the terrors of arson and 


Tue Income Tax.—The Senate of the United 
States which, in the age of the “ giants,” was 
considered next to the Supreme Court, the most 
dignified of our public bodies, has, in these 
modern days, sadly deteriorated not only in 
gravity and wisdom, but in consistency, In- 
deed, it oftener puts on the cap and bell of the 
buffoon than it doesshe robes of the sage ; and 
while attempting the rdéle of the statesman, it 
suddenly leaps upon the stage with a jes- 
ter’s cry of “Here we are!” to the infinite 
disgust of the people. No better evidence of 
its utter want of dignity or consistency need be 
cited than its recent action on the Income Tax, 
When the law to levy taxes on incomes as a 
war measure was imposed, the Government 
pledged itself to the people, knowing how ob- 
noxious to the nation would be the measure, that 
it should cease to be operative with the close 
of the year 1870. With th{s understanding the 
taxpayers cheerfully assented, and kept good 
faith with the Government, But Congress desires 
to extend the operations of the law on incomes 
two years longer. That is, a large minority of 
the members of the Senate and House, crea- 
tures of great railroad associations, opposed to 
any increase of taxation on this particular 
species of property, are desirous that these cor- 
porations should be saved ; and, that the public 
revenue may not suffer diminution, are quite 
prepared to continue the income tax. On the 
24th ult., the question of personal tax was fully 
debated in the Senate, and by a vote of thirty- 
five to twenty-four, it was resolved to discoun- 
tenance it forthe future. The minority, however, 
were not disposed to acquiesce in this decision 
of the chamber. At an evening session held 
on the Ist of the current month, with barely 
a quorum present, the question of continuing 
the tax was again brought up, and at the close 
of a discussion which did not extend beyond 
three-quarters of an hour, it was, by a bare 
majority, resolved to continue the tax until the 
close of 1872—but reducing the assessment to 
two and one-half percent! The 7ribune of this 
city characterizes such legislation as ‘ fraudu- 
lent,” and it does not hesitate to add, that the 
action of the Senate was ‘the result not of 
argument but of trickery.” Senators should 
not rest under such an accusation. If they 
have arguments of sufficient weight to sustain 
them in their determination to continue the 
tax, they should present them to the country. 
Their vacillations in this matter place them in 
an undesirable light before the people. Sena- 
tor Wilson’s proposition to continue the law, 
making it less unpalatable by reducing the im- 
post one-half, smacks more of demagogism 
than of statesmanship—more of charilataiiry 
than of that sound common sense, which, at all 
times, should guide the national legislator in 
whatever measure it may be his duty to con- 
sider and enact for the benefit of those who 
are to be subjected to its action. 








Tue WEATHER FOR JUNE, 1870.—The month 
of June just passed has been sadly abused by 
editors and weather-prophets. Some of them 
have pronounced it as the hottest June for 
thirty years; while others, probably fearing 
that they might be scorched by going it‘so 
strong, have limited it to twenty years. Whether 
they thought to follow Baron Munchausen, or 
had treacherous memories, cannot be told, but 
it must have been one or the other, for they 
are both incorrect. Ina standard thermometer 
kept in the shade and open air, the highest that 
the mercury has been driven up in the past 
June was 95°, while in 1864, only sia years since, 
it was 97°, and in 1865, one year later, the 
average temperature was 77 1-8°; the past June 
it was 741-8°. The average mean tempera- 
ture for sixteen previous years was 70 1-8° 
nearly, occasioned by three or four Junes of low 
temperature, as in 1868, it was 66 1-3°, which 
was the coolest June in the series. The mean 
of June for ten of those sixteen years was be- 
low 70°, and though this June was 4 1-8° warmer, 
it was not tifirty, nor twenty, nor ten, but only 
five years since June was warmer than the last. 
The thermometer for the first seventeen days 
ranged from 57.4° in the morning, to 83° at 2 
p. M., and rain fell more or less on each of those 
days, but only 2.21 inches in depth. Rain fell 
on six days after that, making twenty-three 
days, a rather unusual number for one month, 
The total rain-fall for the month was 2.85 inches, 
quite a small quantity for June. The range of 
temperature for the month was 44°, and from 
the evening of the Ist, when it was 51°, to the 
evening of the 30th, when at 84°, was a range 
of 33 1-2°. The warmest day was the 25th, and 
the coldest the 10th, a range of 26.8°. The 
greatest daily range was 16° on the 26th, and 
the least was 2.4° on the 10th. A thermometer 
with a blackened bulb, and not affected by the 
wind, placed in the sun, marked 129°. on one 
day ; it was above 100° for a number of days, 
during which many persons were overcome by 
the heat. South and East winds have been 
prevalent, but not violent, with a few excep: 
tions, The mercury in the barometer was quite 
uniform during the month, ranging only about 
half an inch (.553) from the lowest to the high- 





murder are included ia the alarm so often ring- 





instructors —very different from the harpies 





ing along the borders, 


est, and the extremes were on the first and last 
days of the month, There were five thunder 
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showers, and lightning without rain or thunder 
here six times, serving to purify the air, if it 
did not cool the atmosphere. An aurora bo- 
realis, a solar halo, a lunar corona, two rain- 
bows, and four meteors, varied the scene, and 
startled the timid, or chained the attention of 
the thoughtful to the wonders of the heavens, 
and the beneficence of the Creator. 








SreamBoaT Racinc.—The revival of a prac- 
tice formerly too prevalent on the Western 
waters requires immediate repression by pub- 
jic indignation and by legal penalties of the 
severest kind. The country has been for seve- 
ral weeks excited by accounts of rivalry be- 
tween the steamboats Natchez and Robert E. 
Lee—the strife between the vessels, on the 
route between New Orleans and St. Louis, be- 
ing looked on by some people as a test of the 
qualities of the boat-builders of Louisville and 
St. Louis. The test is, in no sense, a fair one, 
even were it right to try such a dangerous ex- 
periment. One of the boats (the Lee) was pre- 
pared for action like a pugilist for a fray— 
stripped of everything that might prevent suc- 
cess—supplied with coal from barges stationed 
at certain points in the middle of the Missis- 
sippi, ready for hitching to the steamer, and 
thus furnishing fuel without loss of time in 
‘tying up” along shore for supplies—while 
also freed from the weight of passengers, as 
none were allowed on this trial trip. The other 
boat was destitute of such advantages—having 
many passengers On board, and requiring to 
take its coal from the shore. The extent of the 
passenger list showed the enormous risk of life 
in case of boiler explosion. Gambling, as usual, 
ran high on this race, over a large extent of 
country, and immense sums were bet on the 
respective boats by their backers. The spirit 
awakened by this revival of steamboat racing 
will doubtless occasion sundry repetitions of 
the outrage—for outrage it is, and of a very 
dangerous character—jeopardizing the lives of 
many, and demoralizing the community by en- 
couraging blacklegging and rowdyism. The 
press and people everywhere should denounw 
the whole matter, and immediate efforts should 
be made to secure the passage of laws render- 
ing it felony thus to jeopardize not merely the 
steamers, but the lives of passengers and 
crews, 








PRICKLY HEAT. 
BY A. K. GARDNER, M.D. 


THERE is a large class of diseases of the skin 
called by the general title of “lichen.” One of 

these varieties is called lichen tropicus (all 
, diveases, medicines, and generally all science, 
have a nomenclature derived from the dead 
languages, for formerly all the works and trea- 
tises on these subjects were written in Latin. 
So that a Russian or a German could read the 
ideas of an Italian or Englishman by the means 
of this common tongue.) 

Lichen tropicus is in English called “ prickly 
heat,” and is a very distressing complaint ; net 
that it is very severe in itself, but, as it arises 
solely from too great heat of the skin, it comes 
to add a further annoyance to persons already 
worn and suffering from the debilitating effects 
of a prolonged heated term, and the feebleness 
consequent upon the resulting inability to eat 
and sleep sufficiently. 

It is the result of a prolonged overheating of 
the skin, and accompanying sweating of those 
not accustomed to it. Thus, foreigners coming 
from a cool temperature, and suddenly exposed 
to the intensity of a tropical atmosphere, are 
speedily afflicted; more especially if covered 
with flannels, the skin is thereby irritated. 

The sick lying on hot beds, and constantly 
bathed in their own perspiration, are peculiarly 
subject to it. This over-stimulation of the 
sweat-giands is sure to result in a more or less 
extended crop of prickly heat. Evidently the 
most natural relief is to reduce the temperature 
of the body and remove the source of irritation. 
Take off the flannels, move about slowly so as 
not to get so intensely heated, diminish the 
quantity of fluids drank, especially of stimu- 
lants, and thus make no unnecesssary work for 
the emunctories to perform. 

Frequent bathing in cool water is very 
serviceable. If convenient, edd a quart of 
wheat bran to the ordinary bath. If bathing is 
not convenient, a towel and a quart or two of 
water will serve to cool the skin of the whole 
person, and, used night and morning, will do 
much toward curing the complaint in a few 
days. Children should be cooled down fre- 
quently by partial bathings. A tablespoonful 
of saleratus in a quart of cold water will mate- 
rially allay the often intolerable itching. If 
this is not effectual, try a teaspoonful of hydro- 
cyanic acid in a pint of cold water. It must be 
remembered that this is a deadly poison, taken 
internally, and must not be placed where chil- 
dren can get at it, or it be accidentally swal- 
lowed, 

There is little utility in any internal medica- 
tion, other than that derived from a seidlitz 
aperient, A form of the same complaint is 
seen in teething children. It seems to have 
frequently no attendant itching, and is sympa- 
thetic with the general irritation, and passes 
away as the teeth appear. Don’t keep such 
children too much heated by flannels in warm 
weather, and wash them frequently, as already 
directed, with the saleratus-water. 





HOW TO MOVE THE SICK. 


We sometimes have persons, with inflamma- 
Bon of the bowel)s, that require to pe moved 


from one bed to another, lifted in order to have 
clean linen placed on the bed, to be moved 
into another room, etc., when their situation is 
80 critical that they cannot bear to be lifted 
upright, seized around the body, suffer any 
pressure, or be at all shaken. Frequently two 
or three persons clumsily attempt to do this, 
with great pain and often with no little danger 
to the patient. By the following method the 
thing may be done with ease to all concerned, 
and more especially with perfect comfort to the 
sufferer, 

If the sheet under the patient be tolerably 
new, it is all that is necessary. If the weight 
is very great—two or three hundred pounds— 
get a firm new sheet and pass it carefully and 
smoothly under. Next have two light poles, of 
length sufficient to extend from the head to 
the feet. They need be no larger than a broom- 
handle. Carefully and smoothly wind the 
length of the sheet tightly around these poles, 
one on each side, and if the person is to be 
carried any distance, secure the sheet thus 
rolled on the poles by two or three tacks. By 
lifting upon the poles the patient may be raised 
with perfect ease by two or four persons, and 
carried any distance that may be necessary. 
It is, in fact, an extemporized “ streteher "—-an 
article with which the exigencies of the late 
war made very many acquainted. 








THE PRESIDENT’S ‘‘FOURTH” AT 
WOODSTOCK, CONN. 


In few cities of the United States was our 
great natal day celebrated with more earnest- 
ness than in the beautiful town of Woodstock, 
Conn. Several weeks previous to the ‘ Fourth, 
it was announced that President Grant would 
spend that day with the people of Connecticut; 
and as July opened, the arrangements for the 
occasion were rapidly completed. 

The Presidential party left Hartford early in 
the morning, and consisted of the President ; 
General Porter, of his staff; Governor Jewell ; : 
Ex-Lieutenant Governor Stewart L. Woodford ; 
the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher ; Governor Haw- 
ley ; General Pleasanton ; the Hon. H. C. Cady; 
the Baron Catacazy, Russian Minister ; General 
Gorloff ; William N. Benjamin; H. A, Bowen; 
E. H. Robinson ; Luther Kountze; A, Clark ; 
and half-a-dozen members of the press. 

At every station along the route enthusiastic 
demonstrations were made by the excited pop- 
ulace, while flags, festoons of flowers, patriotic 
emblems, and complimentary mottoes, were 
seen on every hand. At various points the 
party was reinforced by men eminent in mili- 
tary and civil life. 

Arrived at Woodstock, the scene was an ex- 

ceedingly animated one. Thousands of people 
had assembled, and vehicles of all descriptions 
stood by the wayside. The grounds were beau- 
tifully decorated with banners bearing the 
names of the leading generals of the Union 
army, and of the States and Territories of the 
Union. The procession wound its way into the 
ground, and the dust-stained Presidential party 
had a little time for rest and refreshment. 
Shortly after one o’clock, the thousands around 
the village gathered together in a large tent 
erected on a common, 
The President and his party took their seats 
upon the platform. Senator Buckingham oc- 
cupied the chair. On his right sat President 
Grant, on whose righ’ sat the Rev. Mr. Beech, 
pastor of the Congreyational Church of Wood- 
stock. To the left of the chairman sat the Baron 
Catacazy, General Gorloff, Governor Jewell, 
A. H. Bowen, General Pleasanton, and Governor 
Hawley. Behind the Russian’ Minister sat Ex- 
Governor Woodford and General Butler. 

A sense of the momentousness of the occa- 
sion was in the air. No President had been in 
these parts since Washington. General Grant’s 
impassive face manifestly glowed with satisfac- 
tion at more than one incident or allusion. He 
fairly beamed with satisfaction at Mr. Beecher’s 
word in reference to the reduction of the public 
debt. Next, when Mr. Beecher openly avowed 
his Cuban sympathies, and assumed to declare 
the President’s views, Grant brightened and 
smiled with an appearance of assent, and yet 
suddenly assumed a grave, non-committal look, 
as if there were danger in the diplomatic aspect 
of the President. Other than this, except when 
he rose in compliment to the performance of 
the Russian hymn, as did all, he sat placidly 
looking out into the crowd, listening to the sev- 
eral speakers, and sometimes heartily laughing 
at some of the very good things that were said. 
General Butler was looking superbly, and be- 
gan his speech by an allusion to Mr. Beecher, 
which set the crowd in a roar. His weighty 
oration was the piéce de resistance of the day. 
In speaking, General Butler frequently turned 
toward the President, facing him full, in a man- 
ner at once respectful and at the same time re- 
moved from any suggestion of obsequiousness. 
As soon as he had closed, Governor Hawley 
spoke, and when, in his ringing sentences, the 
sharp antithesis of his position to that of Gen- 
eral Butler on the Chinese question was de- 
fined, the deepest interest was excited, and the 
conflict of opinions became the theme of com- 
ment for the rest of the day. 

Count de Catacazy spoke with considerable 
difficulty, yet was distinctly understood and ap- 
plauded to the echo. He had been honored in 
all ways on this excursion, and never has a 
public guest more winningly accepted a gene- 
ral hospitality. Where so many National faces 
were to be seen, and where the President sat, 
so elevated a tone was given to the proceed- 
ings, that the high-cultured De Catacazy, long 
used to the polished phraseology of diplomatic 
intercourse, readily entered into the spirit of 
the occasion. 

At five o’clock the President's party left for 
Norwich, Conn., where the General was enter- 
tained by Senator Buckingham. 








Joun H. Seiwys is at present resting from 
hie managerial lsbors at Boston Highlands, 





PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


The Home of the Late Charles Dickens. | 


The London Graphic and Illustrated London 
News print in their pages admirable engravings of 
the residence of the late Charles Dickens, at Gadshill, 
Kent, which has now, as the Graphic remarks, be- 
come doubly historic—first, as the scene of one of 
Shakespeare’s most celebrated pieces of humor ; and 
secondly, as the abode of the greatest English hu- 
morist who has lived since Shakespeare’s time. We 
learn, from an inte article in the Daily News, 
that even as a child Mr. Dickens nourished an ambi- 
tious fancy for becom the owner of the house at 

Gadshill. His father had told him that if he worked 


such a house, Fo the lee 

child’s heart. Years after, when Mr. Dickens Was 
= a ve from fread. Mr Ww. o- me, 
on r. W. H. 
chanced to meet a lady at So who had recently 
inherited a house and grounds of which she was 
anxious to The house £3 in Kent; it had 
various features resemb Gadshill, which = 


Mr, Wills listen with interet, _— 

he found that it was the very place of o. eon 4 
boyish dreams. So Mr, Dickens became the posses- 

sor of Gadshill, It will now be sold, together with 

the interes collection of pictures which its illus- 

trious owner thered ther. The engraving 

. our pages is taken from the Juustrated London 
ews. 


The British Cabinet in Council. 

In this issue more space is given than is custom- 
arily accorded to engravings illustrative of passing 
events in Europe, to a picture of the London Graphic, 
in which is presented the ruling notabilities of the 
British empire. Among the faces will be noticed that 
of the late Lord Clarendon, who was not among the 
least distinguished of the Ministry asa statesman of 
the more progressive school of English politicians. 
Of the members of the Gates the Graphic oy 
remarks: “* * * We look upon the figures and 
faces of these yn py individuals, and refiect 
-y all, ‘ there is a great deal of human nature’ 
in them. Gladstone may be stern, enthusiastic, and 
= given to words; Lowe may be acute and criti- 

; Granviile may be kind-hearted and gentleman- 
fike’s Hatherley may ca the ity of the wool- 
sack into the Cabinet ; ht may be sensitive, flery, 

and ; Argyll may be professional and Scotch ; 
but if their’ proceedings Yay do not at times re- 
call the famous sayings 0: hancellor Oxenstiern. 
we should be An pwn astonished. ‘ My son,’ sai 
t Statesman, ‘you have no idea with 
what little — fh the world, is governed.’ The ways 
of Cabinet Councils must be, in truth, like all other 
peop! ways. Sometimes, doubtiess, these meetings 
must be eminently business-like ‘ana orderly ; but 
sometimes extremely muddied and unpleasant. Some- 
times the members must separate with the soothing 
consciousness of having worked well ther, of hav- 
ing settled judiciously some awkw difficulty, of 
having elaborated some measure which Parliament 
will welcor’* with acclamation. But sometimes the 
meet m .t serve only to bring home to the Minis- 
try their own incapacity. Sometimes one Minister 
must be very obstinate, or another very tiresome, or 
— very rote id, or another the reverse of straight- 
ard, or »nother very much dhand in getting 
pre | the work he had undertaken at some 
vious ey ey or another dreadfully long-wind 
another —_ or the Whole mee! may end 
in confused, purposeless talk.’ 


The Albert Bridge, Glasgow. 

The foundation-stone of this magnificent structure 
—which, however, was commenced nearly three 
years ago, and is now all but completed—was laid on 
the 3d ult., in the presence of the Grand Lodge of 
Free Masons of Scotland, the members of the munici- 
pality, distinguished strangers and citizens, by the 
Earl of Dalhousie, Grand Master, assisted by his 
Deputy Grand aa the Grand Wardens, Grand 
Chaplain, and G a Treasurer, with the forms pre- 
scribed in the Masonic ritual. At the close of the 

rayer, the pea Master, his Deputy and Wardens, 


‘e 


the the level, and oon sgurcacned 
the stone, an hay emptied a et out upon it 
the corn and oil the cornucopia and other vessels 


contained, equared, leveled, and nd plumed it, declar- 
ing it to be well and truly lai The ceremonies 
closed with the presentation of the silver trowel used 
in laying the stone, to Earl Dalhousie Ly the Lord 
Provost. Subsequently, at the dinner given by the 
corporation, the freedom of the city was offered to, 
and accepted by him. The Albert Bridge crosses 
the River Clyde, at G > 
centre one of 114 ‘feet, and side spans of 108 feet each. 
The abutments and ‘piers rest upon sunk cast-iron 
a filled with concrete and masonry. They are 
faced with white granite. e arches are formed of 
wrought-iron girders ; and the whole of the bridge is 
410 feet long and 60 feet wide, 


Capture of a Whale at Marseilles. 

In the second week in June, a whale, measuring 
nearly forty-two feet in length, was captured by three 
amateur fishermen of Marseilles, France, in the wa- 
ters that wash the base of the Chateau d’If—a cas- 
tle which the readers of “ Monte Cristo” cannot fail 
recalling—and but a short distance from the shore. 
The whale had probably been chasing some of the 
smaller fish which were its prey, until it had got quite 
out of its course; or it may have followed in the 
wake of some of the vessels which had thrown over- 
board something particularly attractive to its appe- 
tite. Whatever may have been the inducement, it 
had forged along with such ardor as to have entered 
@ place where, as the tide fell, it was unable to 
back over the shallows ; and in spite of its owen, 
or, perhaps, in consequence of them, became compa- 
ratively easy game to the three wondetring sportsmen. 
Ap nt not (remarks the London JUustrated Times) 

that there was a mighty fuss at Mar- 
salen nor that, securely bound to @ wagon, and 
drawn by four horses, it was borne along the streets 
and the alleys of the city, where it was exhibited to a 
curious and excited pu lic. To make our narrative 
complete, however, it must be mentioned that the 
curators of the museum were down upon it, + 
ratively speaking, ‘‘in no time,” and that, having 
effected a bargain with the captors, the monster has 
now become the chief object of interest in their col- 
lection. 

Popular Movements in Spain. 

Since the throne of Spain was offered to, and 
peremptorily declined by Espartero, a number of 
popular movements have been made in his favor in 
the leading cities of the Peninsula. Recently we 
noticed the very enthusiastic expression in which 
the inhabitants of Burgos indulged in his behalf; 
and in this issue we present an illustration of a 
magnificent procession, inspired by the soldierly and 
statesmaniike virtues of the Duke of Victory, which 

assed —— the Spanish capital in the first week 
n June. All parties,to the number of thousands, 
participated in the parade. A correspondent, resid- 
ing at Madrid, of the French journal Le Monde Illus- 
tre (from which the ving illustrating the mani- 
festation is taken), declares that so popular is 
Espartero with the people, that if it depended on their 
voices, he would chosen king with a cry that 
would be all but unanimous. 

The Fire at Constantineple. 

As has already been stated in d from 
Europe by the Atlantic Cable, the great fire which 
broke out in Constantinople on the 6th of June was 
most disastrous to life and property—one thousand 
persons perishing in the Names, possibly two thou: 














MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 


Crara Louise Ke.1oae is to study oratorio 
music this summer. 


Mrs. Mary Gtapstane, the actress, has 
sailed for Australia. 


Miss Jennre Worrew., wearied of matri- 
mony, has returned to the stage. 


Berry anp Emmy Ric have been engaged 
for the burlesque season at the Boston Museum. 


Tue Richmond Theatre, Richmond, Va., 
will be opened for the regular season early in Sep- 
tember. 

Mr. Frep Marner is busily engaged writing 
a new play for Little Nell, at present the star at Wood’s 
Museum. 

Mrs. C. A. Barry, of Boston, has been re- 
ceived with much favor in the Philharmonic Concerts 
at Florence. 

Jeanie Warson and Mr. J. F. Hardy, 


Scotch vocalists, open peared in concert at the Opera 
House, Elmira, on July 7th. 


Bootn’s Tueatre reopens for the regular 
season on August 15, with Joseph Jefferson as the at- 
traction in “‘ Rip Van Winkle.” 


Tur season at the Boston Museum closed 
July 4th, with the comedy of “Caste.” The “ Octo- 
roon”’ held the boards the previous week, and was 
well received. 


Mr. Cuaries Wynnum left for England on 


‘the 2d inst. He returns late in August to start with 


his dramatic company, and produce the “ Lancers” 
taroughout the Wes: and South. 


Epwarp Papetrorp, the owner of the Sa- 
vannah Theatre, Savannah, Ga., died in that city on 
eg June 27. He was well known to many mem- 
bers of the dramatic profession. 


Tue Zavistowski Sisters, who are at present 
taking a rest on their farm at Suffren, N. Y., com- 
mence their season at the National Theatre, 
Washington, D. C., next month. 


Tue Western Jubilee commenced at Belvi- 
dere, IL, June 29th. Mr. Wyman, of Boston, con- 
ducted a Dart of the p ~-y' and they had 2 bat- 
tery of cannon from under charge of Lieu- 
tenant Quinn. 


Wiu1am Srempate Benvnertr, Mus. Doc., 
Regius Professor of Music in the University of Cam- 
bridge, England, and the author of an oratorio, can- 
tatas, and some — ee concertos, has 
just been created a D. C. L. by the University of Ox- 


Tue five per cent. State tax on 
ceipts of all amusements in the State of Virginia o 
through the exertion and influence of Mrs. 
proprietress of the Richmond ee, every pros: 


of being Le pe the acted favor- 
ably to that effect. 

Tue regular dramatic season at Selwyn’s, 
Boston, wil open on September 5th, with “Monte 
Cristo,’ in which Charles Fechter will appear. Mr. 
Fechter has gone to Europe to make ments 
for permanently = eames here, and for no’ ties for 


the ensuing seaso! 


Tue Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, 
closed its season on Wednesday evening, June 29th. 
The season continued forty-seven weeks, iaci 
two nights, during which time three hundred 
twenty-three performances were given, including 
forty-three matinees. 


Miss Liazzre Price lately ase received a very 


handsome compliment from J ugham, in the 
shape of a MS. ~~ entitled “ mt tee Toll Tolls,” pre- 
sented to her by the d dramatist as an ad- 


miring ny of her kindheartedness as a woman 
and her ability as an actress, 


Grorce L. Fox is busily en d pre 
poy Re 5 ge 


engagement of the Mrs. James i It = 
be replete with oa tricks, and several perform 

with specialties, will be introduced | for the first time 
to a New York audience. 


Art Paris they have a man who, with a 
conch-shell, produces all the putes sounds of dif- 
ferent instruments, arran in such a manner that 
it produces an le e ing time with one 
hand on a door. The most mondertalt thing is that he 
moderates it with such perfection that it appears like 
@ well arranged orchestra. 


THeatRicaL astronomers might discover a 
future star in the pretty person of Mies Ella Burns, 
whose bright and inte t features, whose beautt: 
ful and cultivated voice, whose elocutionary talent, 
and, though last not least, in these times, whose wealth 
of ut hair, dnmistakably si 
stage favorite anda yo of the public. 
nomers their telescopes. 


Lone Brancn is to be favored during the 
summer with a series of entertainments co! of 
light operas and concerts, both vocal and 
mental, — will be Soonven with appropriate scenery, 
costumes, and accessories. The first performance 
put down for the 12th. Among the artists engaged 
to appear during the summer are Miss Rosa » 


le her out for a 
Let the astro. 


Ketoes, Mile. Gazzaniga, . Anna Bisho; 
Lefranc, and Sig. Brignoli. 

Ar Wood's Museum there has been no 

change in the performance, Little Nell pearing 

afternoon ona oe pean y 3 as Popsey Wopaey, "and 


Martinettis appeared in tomim: Jock” ” 
On the “ Fourth,” the r-ty—- Testiers made their 
debut in this country. The consists of the 
ee ortiets—Piesre Dubois, on of of heavy 
Eugene "Crist, Jacke Dumarder, le Dye, and 
the man with the tr iron jaw, French atte” Bone. a her. 
culean lady cajjed the Female Samson, 
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Mr, Gladstone, 
Lari Granville, 


Ear) De Grey and Rinon, 
Lord Hartington. 


Mr. Childers. ir, Bruce. Lord Kimberley 
Goschen, 
ENGLAND.—A CABINET COUNCIL OF THE BRITISH MINISTRY, AT THEIR CHAMBERS IN DOWNING STREET, LONDON 
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TURKEY.—THE GREAT FIRE 0 
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TUREEY.—-THE FIREMEN OF COMSTANTINOPLE AS THEY WERE SEEN HASTENING WITH HAND 
ENGINES TO THE GREAT Fine or THE Orx OF JUNE, 


lr, Chichester Fortescue. 


The Dake of Argyll. Mr. Low« 
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THE CITY OF MATANZAS, CUBA. 


Tu: city of Matanzas, Cuba, is pleasantly 
located between, and on both banks of, the 


REV. EDWARD M. GUSHEE, ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, 
WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


Yumuri and S:n Juan Rivers. The population 
of the town is about forty thousand, which 
occupy two districts—Verselles, on the north- 
ern side of the Yumuri, 
and Puebla Neuvo, on 
the southern side of 
the San Juan. Ma- 
tanzas possesses a fine 
plaza de armos, two 
theatres, two hospit- 
als, a public library, 
two churches, three 
markets, thirty schools, 
& gymnasium, a bank, 
a plaza de toros, a 
cockpit, etc., etc. The 
houses and streets are 
lighted with gas, a d 
the water is good and 
abundant. Matanzas, 
which means “slaugh- 
ter,” derives its name, 
we are told, from the 
fact that when the ex- 
pedition sent through 
the island in 1514, by 
Velasquez, reached this 
vicinity, they found 
two Spanish women 
and one man, prison- 
ers in the hands of 
the Indians. They were 
the survivors of the 
crew of a vessel which 
had been cast ashore 
some years previously, 
and their companions 
slain by the natives. 


ST. PAUL'S M. E. 
CHURCH, WALL- 
INGFORD, CONN. 
Tats edifice, recently 

erected, is acknow- 

ledged to bo one ot 
the best specimens of 

Gothic architecture, as 


Captain Slocom, 


CUBA.—A VIEW OF THE CITY OF MATANZAS.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUS SPECIAL ARTIST. 
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the arrangements and appointments are all of 
the highest o der. The parish where the church 
is located is one of the most ancient in the 
country. The church itself owes its origin to 
missionaries of the English Society for ths Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, whose 
memories are to be found perpetuated in an 
elegant memorial-window. The ministration of 
the first missionary da‘es from 1740. 

The structure is built of Portland sandstone, 
| and is finished with black walnut and southern 
}pine. The entire length is 124 feet; the 
| width, 58 feet ; the height, 62 feet. A tower 
is built on the northwest corner to the height 
| of 91 feet. The caurch consists of nave and 

aisles, with open roof; chancel divided into a 
| choir and sanctuary; organ room; sacristy ; 
and choristers’ room. The church can seat 700 
persons ; the stalls for the clergy and choristers 








| accommodate 18 persons. 
| furnished with altar, reredos, screen, bishop’s 
| chair, rector’s chair, and credence table. The 
font ot Caen stone is near the entrance at the 
| west end of the nave. 
| The rector, Rev. Edward M. Gushee, is a 
graduate of Brown University, Providence, 
|R. 1.3; and after six years of faithful, fruitful 
labors, he has just been called to, and accepted 
| the rectorship of St. Peter’s Church, Salem, 
| Mass. 


THE BALLOON FISH. 


On the 12th of March, of the present year, 
of the schooner Saladin, 








was exercised by the rector of the parish, aud | 


| 
| 





| two inctes deep. 
The sanctuary is | 


regards proportion, ~!evation, gracefulness of | (which vessel he had cleared on the 9th, at 
arches, and generai effects, in this country | Jacmel, Hayti, laden with copper), while in 
The general direction of the work.of erection | latitude 36.04 N., and longitude 75.01 W., de- 


serio? to the eastward, an object which he at 
first suppcced was the wreck of a small vessel. 
Altering his cou.2®, which was N.N.W., he ran 
down to the assumeu .reck. 
miles distant. 


“ At 7.30 a.M.”—at 6 a.m. the obiect was first 


seen, the weather at the time being murky— 
he writes in his log-book, ‘I came up with it, 
acd, to my as onishment, it proved to be a 
large and vicious-looking sea-monster, such as 
I had never seen or heard ofatany time. The 
body appeared to be about forty feet long, and 
the tail abo:it sixty feet, with forked ends —each 
fork about four feet long. It had two feet, or 
fins, not unlike those of a sea-turtle. The crea- 
ture stood about twelve feet out of water, and 
was f lly forty feet in breadth. 
oval, and it had ridges running fore and aft, o° 
about four inches wide, and, I should judge, 
It hai a wh.te back: and 
brown sides, and, at the time I neared it, was 
moving through the water at the rate of two 
miles an hour. Tae body seemed to have been 
inflated with air, and looked very much like a 
balloon half submerged. The crew, which I 
had called from their bunks, stood, with my- 
self, on the starboard side of the vessel, the 
second mate going aloft, and witnessed the 
monster for upward of an hour, or until she per- 
mitted the balloon to gradually collapse and 
then sink into the depths.” 

The New York Herald, a few days subsequent 
to the arrival at this port of the Saladin, gave 
an account furnished by Captain Slocom of the 
strange fish, from which we take the subjoined : 


It lay about five | 


Its siape was | 


eM ee ae a 











THE BALLOON FISH.—A NEW PISCATORIAL WONDER OF THE GREAT DEEP—-THE SEA SERPENT ECLIPSED.—-FROM A SEETCH BY A MEMBER OF 
THE CREW OF THE SCHOONER SALADIN, 


“Tt was now in plain sight, with every por- 
tion clearly visible. Its architecture was very 
accurately measured, and the serpent was 
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8ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, WALLINGFORD, CONN., 
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found to be one hundred teet long, with a body 
forty feet in length, and a tail of sixty feet. 
But the most curious feature of the monster 
was an immense body 
of hard gristle matter 
twelve feet in height, 
forty feet in ’ 
with the same length, 
which was entirely 
void within, forming a 
large bladder-sha 

balloon, which, filled 
with air, buoyed the 
serpent on the water, 
and seemed to be an 
agent whereby it could 
keep the curface and 
commit its depreda- 
tions either upon com- 
merce or upon the 
harmless inhabitants of 
its own element. This 
oval buoy had regular 
ridges, running from 
the apex head—for this 
bladder preceded the 
body of the fish—~to 
where it joined ‘the 
main body. These 
ridges extended fore 
and aft, at intervals of 
four inch with a 
regular height of two 
inches, and gave to 
the surface the appcar- 
ance of the network of 
a balloon. The bladder 
portion was elastic, and 
yielded to‘the move- 
ments of the sea, and 
was two inches thick, 
but of a hard, dense, 
impenetrable character 
that would resist knife 
or bullet. On each 
side of this floating 
dome were two heavy 
paddies, each five feet 
long, by which the 
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monster made progress. This part described 
may all be considered as one of the most 
surprising wonders of the piscatorial world. 
The fish proper, which was but an append- 
age tailed on to this blown-up bladder, con- 
sisted of a heavy fishy substance, with brown 
sides, and about ten ‘feet from the dome 
were two one on either side of a large 
horn. From point the fish tapered off to 
@ forked tail, of material as heavy and hard as 
fron. Captain Slocom declares the tail would 
weigh one hundred pounds to the cubic foot, 
and the forks of the tail stood horizontally in 
the water, but submerged four feet, the rest of 
the monster sitting lightly on the ocean wave. 
Captain Slocom feared to fire at her, to disturb 
her in any way, as one movement of the docile 
pirate would have crushed the Saladin to the 
deep. He believes that the animal has some 
internal engine by which she fills her balloon 
with air and discharges it at pleasure, then 
sinking out of sight.” 








TO ONE IN HEAVEN. 


I am thinking to-night, my, darling, 
How strong must the woman be 
Who could hide in her heart, from ‘the whole 
world aj 
The thing I have hidden from thee— 
The mighty love of a lifetime, 
That I gave you long ago. 
But I knew it was vain, and I hid my pain, 
And you saw it not, I know. 


Nay, never dreamed or guessed it— 
The passion strong and true. 
Ah, woman heart! ’twas a bitter part 
The good Lord gave to you. 
But I think I have borne it bravely, 
And I know, dear love, to-day 
I am purer in soul for the waves that roll 
Over my heart alway. 


They say you are dead, my darling, 
And the dear bright angel throng 

Have told you, I ween, all the things unseen, 
And the love that I hid so long; 

And the cross that had grown so heavy 
Seems lifted up somehow, 

And my heart grows light in the thought to- 

night 


That you know my secret now. 








THE WIFE’S PLOT; 


OR, 
THE PRIDE OF THE HATHER- 
LEIGHS. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE wind blew freshly on the Tors, and thick, 
black clouds, charged with storm and lightning, 
Game hurfying from the west across the dark- 
ened sky. 

Standing on the topmost Tor was the lonely 

figure of young Ralph Hatherleigh, and he had 
climbed the Tor with no other purpose in his 
heart but to look down at his ease on the roof 
which held Ethel Dalton. And while thus yzaz- 
ing his soul out longingly through his eyes, 
down fell the first big warning drops from the 
sultry sky, and the first gleam of lightning 
flashed along the lurid sea. 
* Ralph bethought him of a place of shelter. 
Down half-way between the two highest Tors 
there was a piece of table-land, wonderfully 
desolate, yet sheltered on every side by the 
mountains that shut it in. Closed round by 
these, it was not visible from the point where 
Ralph and the pathway to it wound in 
and out between the Tors in the loneliest, wild- 
est way, hiding all comers and goers, the one 
from the other, till they stood face to face upon 
the dreary plain itself. At the higher end of 
this weird plain, toward the there stood 
seven tall stones upright ; they were all of sol- 
emn granite, bleached in the summers and win- 
ters of nigh two thousand years, and strong as 
when they first stood up in their cruelty, altars 
of the false gods. 

To this dismal, solemn place Ralph hurried 
through the growling storm, hoping to find 
shelter by crouching against the huge granite 
blocks of this Druid temple. 

Ralph entered the plain on the western side 
near the sea, and instantly, like a sudden vision 
overpowering thought, the figures of a woman 
and @ man, standing among the seven altars, 
struck upon his sight. He stopped a moment, 
aghast and breathless, and in that moment the 
man saw him, and hurriedly dropping the wo- 
man’s hand, he started away, and was lost 
among the windings of the great hills. Then 
the woman drooped, crouching against the tall 
stone, and turning her face toward him, Ralph 
saw his mother ! 

It would be a vain attempt to strive to depict 
his amazement at this strange rencontre. He 
could but rush forward at his utmost speed, and 
call to her in a voice which showed that he half 
doubted the evidence of his own senses. 

“Is it you, mother?” he cried. “ What dre 
you doing here, and who was that with you ?” 

Mrs. Ralph tarned a frightened look upon 
her son, and clung to him hysterically. 

“Tam so glad you are come,” she said, half 
sobbing as she spoke. “Did you know I was 
here f” 

“No; I was astonished to see you,” he an- 
swered. ‘“‘ Have you been frightened ?” 

And so saying Ralph peered round anxiously 
for the man, whose face had flashed upon him 
for an instant, and then vanished. Mrs. Ralph 
observed the action nervously. 

“Let us go,” she said, taking hisarm. ‘I 
would rather get wet through than stay in this 
dismal place. Gh, don’t look after that fellow, 
Ralph. He is only some poor man who has lost 
his way here among the hills; but when he 


There was a vague uneasiness in her son’s 
mind, which these words scarcely quelled. 

“My dear mother, you were mad to come to 
this rough, wild spot by yourself,” he said, 
“and with a storm brooding in the air, too.” 

‘It was very fine when I left home,” she an- 
swered, looking around her in a terrified way; 
“and I had a queer fancy that I should like to 
see this place again before I die. I have not 
bee Ralph, since I was a girl—since I 
was and happy.” 

A burst of tears stopped her speech, and she 
leant against the old Druid stone in a helpless 
attitude of grief. A blinding flash of lightning 
shot along the sky at this moment, illuminating 
her fragile figure with a strange, unearthly 
light, and then a crash of thunder pealed above 
their heads, which seemed to shake the hills. 

“It is useless to stay here, Ralph, where the 
storm is raging its worst,” she said ; “‘ let us go 
down to the valley, and take shelter in the old 
trapper’s cottage.” 

“T will run to old Job’s for shawls and wraps 
and then I think I can get you dewn the hi 
safely. To leave the shelter of these rocks, 
dressed as you are, would kill you.” 

“Go quickly, then,” said Lina. 
afraid to remain.” 

Ralph started instantly, but had scarcely 
gone a hundred yards among the windings of 
the hills before he saw the figure of a man 
jump up suddenly from among the furze, and 
escape, as it were, for his life. This individual 
evidently was drenched to the skin, and as the 
peals of thunder rolled after him, and the light- 
ning flashed across his path, he ran in a scared 
way, which, for a moment, made Ralph smile. 
“Stop, stop !” he cried. 

But the man only ran the faster, escaping 
from the mountafis like one who fleeth from 
the avenger. Ralph, however, soon gained on 
the fugitive. 

“ Why, it is Byles!” he exclaimed. Then he 
called aloud: “Byles! what are you running 
away for ?” 

Ephraim stood still instantly, and turned a 
meek countenance on his pursuer. 

Dear me! to think it should-be young Mr. 
Hatherleigh !” he said, with the usual look of 
weak surprise on his yellow face exaggerated 
to amazement. ‘And me running away as if 
a thief, or a—a—convict was after me! He! 
he! he!” 

“T hope you did not take me for either one 
or the other,” observed Ralph, carelessly. 
‘* What are you doing up here on the Tors, Mr. 
Byles ?” 

“T believe the humh'osé individual in the 
parish may come oui on the Tors if he likes, 
Mr. Ralph,” he replied. “I don’t think there’s 
@ law agair.st it.” 

“Bui I don’t choose that you should come 


“Tam not 


“prying and prying after my mother in her 


walks, Mr. Byles,” retorted Ralph; “and if 
ever I catch you at it again, I shall make my 
stick acquainted with your back without the 
ceremony of an introduction.” 

“There, now,” exclaimed the frightened an 
injured Byles, that’s the way kindness always 
gets misunderstood in this world. I come out 
for a walk quite promiscuous like—a man is 
glad of a walk, Mr. Ralph, who is kept hard at 
work all day in a office——” 

‘Go on !” snapped Ralph, gruffly. 

“And I see a suspicious-looking fellow fol- 
lowing your ma about, and at last, when she 
gets among them Seven Sisters who was turned 
to stone for picking sticks of a Sunday, he goes 
and speaks to her. Well, I'd been dodging 
ainong the furze till this; but then I showed 
myself, and with that he goes off just like—like 
that streak of lightning.” 

All this had been uttered in short jerks, as 
Byles, in a breathless way, kept pace with 
Ralph’s swift stride, and gasped as he made 
head against the storm. 

“Men don’t disappear like lightning, Mr. 
Byles,” returned young Hatherleigh. ‘You 
were playing the spy ; that’s my opinion.” 

Ephraim’s narrow eyes looked strangely vi- 
cious at this speech, and his thin lips quivered 
with an angry snarl. 

“T wouldn’t advise you to say that to me 
again, Mr. Hatherleigh. Whatever I was doing 
it was my dooty to do, yon may be sure of that. 
There’s a good deal more business goes on in 
our office than you know anything about; and, 
if I was you, I wouldn’t ask questions, lest I 
should hear something that wouldn’t be pleas- 
ant.” 

“What do you mean by that, sir?” cried 
Ralph, turning on him fiercely. 

“Hold off!” shrieked Byles. “I swear, if 
you touch me, I won’t care for partnerships 
nor nothing. Yl ruin mycelf to have re- 
venge !” 

“You pitiful sneak, I am not going to strike 
you !” said Ralph, indignantly ; “ but you shall 
not threaten me, nor talk in riddles to me, 
either. I insist on knowing why you followed 
my mother up here, and who the man is that 
dared presume to waylay her in this wild place. 
I believe the fellow is not unknown to you.” 

The young man placed himself before Ephraim 
with such fury in his hazel eyes, and such deter- 
mination on his firm face and well-knit frame, 
that the abject Byles cringed instantly, and 
shivered and shook as he stood still in the piti- 
less rain. 

“Now, look here, Mr. Ralph,” he whined ; 
“we shouldn’t ought to be enemies — we 
shouldn’t really. I’m your best friend, if you 
only had your eyes open to see it; Iam, upon 
my word. And I’ve been your grandfather's 
confidential clerk these twenty years ; and I’m 
going to be took into partnership.” 

“ Speak to the purpose !” thundered Ralph. 
“T don’t want to hear of the evil influence you 
have gained over Mr. Spence.” 

Byles shot a vindictive look at him, and went 
on sulkily. 

“Well,so I am speaking to.the purpose. 
What did Mrs. Ralph say to you about the 
man ?” he asked ; and the narrow eyes glanced 





stopped and asked me the road I was a little 
frightened, being here alone.” 


furtively and curiously into the young man’s 





“ Nothing,” replied Ralph, firmly. 
tion you, sir ; not her.” 

“Well, then, since you will have it,” said 
Byles, “I tell you he is an old client of ours, 
and rather a dangerous customer, and one that 
Mr. Spence wouldn’t be very well pleased to 
hear of as annoying Mrs. Ralph. There, now, 
and that’s why I watched while he was talking 
to her; and much thanks I get for my kind- 
ness, don’t I ?” 

“Good gracious! perhaps my mother is in 
danger now from the villain,” exclaimed Ralph, 
turning suddenly. 

“ Not a bit of it,” replied Ephraim. ‘“ She’s 
in more danger from the storm than from him. 
If he caught sight of you, he’s far enough by 
this time. And, to tell you the truth, when I 
heard you coming after me, I thought you was 
him, and that’s why I run for my life. ‘He! he! 
he! I took you for him, I did really.” 

And spreading out his yellow hands in the 
rain, Ephraim sniffed and chuckled, as though 
his words contained some exquisite joke. 

“Tf the rascal is some old client of yours and 
my grandfather’s,” said Ralph, ‘‘you had better 
keep him to yourselves, and not let him annoy 
and frighten my mother again. I shall speak 
to the police about him.” 

“You'd best not,® gasped Byles, hurriedly. 
“You'd best take the advice of a friend, Mr. 
Ralph: ‘Least said soonest mended.’ Don’t 
you go a-interfering with the secrets of our of- 
fice, lest you should pull down your own roof 
a-top of your head.” 

“*T believe, Mr. Byles,” he said, “ that if my 
grandfather has been weak enough to accept 
business which ought never to have come into 
his office, the fault is yours.” —_ 

“Of course,” said Byles, shaking his head 
dolefully, ‘there hasn’t anything gone wrong 
in our office for the last twenty years that it 
wasn’t my fault. And if you go and do some 
imprudent thing now, Mr. Ralph, which will 
give our enemies a fine triumph, that'll be my 
fault, too, I dare say. Hollo! here’s Jemima !” 

“I've got a lot of cloaks for: Mrs. Ralph 
Hatherleigh,” shrieked Jemima, twisting round 
in the wind, and holding her own cloak down 
with both hands. ‘Mr. Dalton called in, and 
said she was up in the Tors in the storm. We 
wouldn’t believe him at first, till "Appy dec'~red 
she saw her go by two hours azcne.” 

“T am very thankfzi to you for your kind- 
ness,” said Relpn, hastening to relieve the fair 
Jemima cf the huge bundle she carried. ‘My 
mother has taken shelter among the Seven Sis- 
tere. I'll go back to her with them as fast as I 
can.” 

“ Mussy,” exclaimed Jemima, “you don’t 
mesn Mrs. Ralph is all alone in that gashly ould 
haunted place! Well, I’m sure! I wonder 
Mr. Dalton can call himself a gentleman, and 
come away and leave her there.” 

“Mr. Dalton was not with her,” replied Ralph, 
hastily. 

‘Yes he was,” said Jemima, bluntly, fighting 
with her umbrella, her cloak, her pattens, and 
the rain, all at once. *’Appy seed him and 
her go up the Tors together——_ Drat the um- 
brella !—it’s all in lirrups !”’ 

At the end of this speech Byles gave a loud 
sniff—a sniff so peculiarly irritating that Ralph 
felt himself grow angry to his fingers’ ends. 

He retraced his steps hastily through the 
storm to the wild spot where his mother had 
taken shelter. But he found her so forlorn, 
frightened and drenched, that he said not a 
word on the subject in his mind, as he hurried 
her down the desolate Tors, and through the 
valley, to the refuge of Job’s cottage. 

Here, of course, while the three sisters fussed 
around her, he could not speak, but during 
the drive home—for Mr. Spence sent Lina’s 
brougham and servants in quest of her—he re- 
lated his conversation with Byles, and asked 
what the fellow meant. 

** How can I tell?” said Lina, helplessly. ‘I 
don’t worry myself about office affairs. You 
shouldn’t quarrel with that reptile, Ralph. I 
know he is horrid, but he is very useful, and I 
believe my father would be quite lost without 
him.” 

“You make -too much of a friend of him, 
mother,” returned Ralph, in an irritated tone. 
“T constantly meet the fellow sneaking in and 
out of our house.” 

“1 make a friend of him !” cried Lina. “ My 
dear Ralph, I hate him as I doasnake. I can’t 
help it, can I, if your grandfather is always 
sending him to and fro for papers and things ? 
I never interfere with business.” 

“That old hag, Jemima Byles, sald you and 
Mr. Dalton went up the Tors together,” ob- 
served Ralph. “If so, why did he not remain 
with you? This ruffian client of Ephraim’s 
could not have molested you then.” 

“Why didn’t he remain with me ?” repeated 
Lina, in intense indignation. “ Why, because 
he was never with me at all. How dare that 
hideous, squint-eyed old maid tell falsehoods 
about me? i have not spoken to Philip Dalton 
these twelve years; and to-day, when I saw 
him, I went up the east Tor, while he went up 
the west.” 

With her pale face flushed pink, Lina beat 
her fingers impatiently on the wet glass of the 
carriage window, and looked as if she thought 
herself seriously wronged. Ralph had been up 
the west Tor himself, and seen no one, but he 
did not contradict his mother as to Mr. Dalton’s 
whereabouts. He hated all the Byles family 
too much to set Jemima’s word against hers. 


**T ques- 





CHAPTER XxX. 


“ Poor old Hartrow is dead,” said Mr. Spence, 
as he sat sipping his usual glass of grog that 
evening. “There is not so much difference be- 
tween his age and mine, my dear.” 

Lina was very pale, and leaned back in her 
chair, hiding her face with a screen, although 
there was no fire in the grate. 

“Nonsense, father, you are years younger 
than old Hartrow,” she said. “When did the 
poor old man die ?” 





“ This afternoon, in the midst of the storm, 
Lina, so I heard.” 

“T am sorry he is dead,” said Lina, “ry 
meant to go and see him. Yes, I ought to have 
gone.” And twisting her thin fingers together, 
Lina, with a weary sigh, let the screen fall on 
her lap. ‘I have not. kept my promise to Hes- 
ter as I should have done,” she continued, ‘yJ 
promised to be kind to ¢he old man, but I have 
nearly passed through all my life without, I 
think, doing one kind deed for any one.” 

‘‘ My dear Lina, I won’t have you talk such 
dismal nonsense,” said Mr. Spence, pettishly, 

His daughter took no notice of this remark, 

“Had poor old Hartrow got any one with 
him when ho died ?” she asked suddenly. 

She put her hand over her eyes in speaking, 
but gazed anxiously at Ralph through her thin 
fingers. 

“Yes,” returned Mr, Spence ; “ there was a 
young lady with him, who came down from 
Hatherleigh.” 

“‘ Hatherleigh !” she cried, starting violently, 
“My dear father, there is no young lady there, 
Perhaps it was one of Lady Augusta’s girls,” 
she resumed, thoughtfully. ‘Those three old 
harpies down at Sunniehayes said she was sent 
for to go to Hatherleigh this morning. Those 
Byleses seem to know everything.” 

“They pick up news as the birds do grain,” 
said Mr. Spence; “but they told you truly 
enough. The old squire is much worse ; and 
Mrs. Hatherleigh sent over this morning to 
Coryton for her son and his wife.” 

“ And has she sent for her eldest son ?” cried 
Lina, in a burst of childish passion. “ The 
wicked old thing! Has she telegraphed to 
Ralph to come and see his dying father ?” 

“T dare say she has not—but I have,” said 
Mr. Spence. ‘“ You will never find me neglect 
your interest, Lina, or our boy’s over there.” 

He indicated’ Ralph with a gesture of pride 
and affection, and drank to him silently as he 
looked up. 

And may you soon be in your right place, 
my boy,” he said, with a little quavering of the 
voice. Here he nodded, and put his glass to 
his lips again ; but at this instant Lina’s hand 
arrested it, 

“Don’t drink that toast, father,” she said, 
‘I don’t like it. After all, you know, we ought 
not to wish anybody dead.” 

“My mother is quite right, sir,” interposed 
Ralpb. “I assure youl remember my grand- 
father Hatherleigh with so much affection that 
I shall be more grieved than you can imagine 
to hear of his death. I am sure, too, he always 
loved me.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Lina, hurriedly, “he liked 
you always, and cares for you still, Ralph ; it is 
that proud, vindictive old woman, his wife, who 
hates us all. I wish it was she lying at death's 
door, and not the squire.” 

Old Mr. Spence rubbed his hands together 
dryly, and smiled, 

“You are both simpletons,” he said, ‘It is 
much better for you that Mr. Hatherleigh shov's - 
be the one to depart in peace. I happen to ' 
know that so lately as last week he had made 
no will, and if he dies intestate the conse- 
quences will be very pleasant for you and your 
son, Lina.” 

** His wife won’t let him die intestate,” said 
Lina, peevishly. “ Trust her for that.” 

But Mr. Spence continued to rub his hands 
and smile. 

“T think any will made now we should very 
easily upset, my dear,” he returned. “The 
poor old gentleman is lying senseless under a 
paralytic seizure.” 

Ralph felt a strange tightening of the heart 
at these words, and a chill of disgust came over 
him at the tone of exultation in which they 
were spoken. . 

“T am very glad you have telegraphed to my 
father,” he said, gravely. ‘‘It was very kind 
and thoughtful of you, sir.” 

“Unfortunately, my boy,” returned Mr. 
Spence, “one can never tell when the tele- 
gram will reach him; the papers say -to-day 
the Channel squadron has left Malta for a 
cruise” 

“We must hope the best, sir,” said Ralph. 
‘T fancy when we near death we are anxious 
to forgive all wrongs.” 

“Ah,” returned the old lawyer, dryly, “ the 
fact of there being no will is worth more to 
your father and you than the squire’s forgive- 
ness. I don’t care much for your death-bed 
pardons—they come too late. And, in my 
opinion, the Hatherleigh family pride is too 
stubborn a thing to give way even to death.” 

“ You are right there, father,” replied Lina. 
“ Just think for how many years they have car- 
ried on their vindictive hatred to me, Oh, I 
shall never forgive them—never! Let me but 
die at Hatherleigh, its mistress, and leave my 
son and heir to take possession of its roof, and 
I care not how soon they carry me out of it, 
and lay me down in the churchyard by my mo- 
ther’s side.” 

She had risen in speaking, her excitement 
growing as she went on; and now, with her 
pale, delicate face flushed, and her thin hand 
stretched out, she looked strangely at Ralph, 
and sank into her chair again, laughing hysteri- 
cally. 

“Yes, yes,” she murmured, “my son will 
avenge me. You won’t forget me, Ralph, when 
I am gone—you won't forget all they have 
made me suffer? You will hold the Hather- 
leigh lands and Hatherleigh wealth, and make 
the whole family come cringing to the son of 
the people they hated and despised. Ah! the 
poor, despicable little Lina Spence, whom they 
scorn, will be even with them one day.” 

Distressed and agitated, he bent over her 
kindly. 

“ Never fear, mother, that I will not avenge 
you at the right time,” he said. 

“There, there, my dear Lina,” broke in Mr. 
Spence, encouragingly, “don’t excite your- 
self; don’t give way to grief. All things are 
coming right at last.” 

She looked up and smiled feebly. 

“TI hope my triumph won’t come too late,” 
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she said. Then she glanced down on her thin 
hands, and the syr‘ie on her lips passed away 
in a painful quiver. “But, no matter what 
happens,” she continued, “‘remember always 
how I have suffered. It is for you to remember 
it, Ralph, not your father. He is Mrs. Hather- 
leigh’s son—you are only her grandson.” 

She stopped here, and, taking Ralph’s brown 

hand, she held it between her two pale, delicate 
hands, their smallness and weakness seeming 
wonderful next his strength, and their feverish- 
ness running through his veins to his very 
heart. 
“TI have tried to be a good mother to you,” 
she said, her pretty little childish voice quiver- 
ing as she spoke. ‘I have tried—though I am 
not a very wise woman, Ralph, and there is no 
great love in me, I think—to win love back. 
But you won’t hate me—no, even at the worst 
you won't hate me ?” p 

“My dear mother——” began Ralph. But 
Lina did not heed him. 

‘* You won’t hate me,” she continued, dream- 
ily. Then she let go his hand with a little 
laugh. ‘*No, though I’m not very good, and 
I've done queer things, and I love a bit of 
revenge dearly. Yes I do, Ralph, dearly.” 

Her son felt a flash of sympathy run through 
his heart and soul, and tire fire in his light 
hazel eyes kindled strangely. 

“You are not alone there, mother,” he said, 
quietly. 

“Ah! there is some hatred in your veins, 
too, for the Hatherleighs, or there ought to 
be,” answered Lina, and she put her hand up 
to her brow and gazed at him from under it 
steadily with one of her odd smiles upon her 
lips. “Yes, else you are not your mother’s 
son, Ralph.” 

“Well, well,” interposed Mr. Spence, “ re- 
venge is a very pretty thing, doubtless ; but let 
us hope there will be no attempt to make a 
will, as that might give us all some trouble. 
I think it would be wiser, after all, to:put off 
talking of our triumph till the squire is gone to 
join his old enemy, David Hartrow. It is queer 
that those two, who hated each other all their 
lives, should go out of the world almost in 
company.” 

“David Hartrow bore no ill-will to Mr. 
Hatherleigh,” said Ralph, quickly. 

‘* How do you know that ?” asked Mr. Spence. 

“ Because I saw him a few days—that is, a 
fortnight ago, and heard him say so,” replied 
Ralph.® 

“That is no proof in law, Ralph,” returned 
the attorney, laughing. 

Lina sat silent, shading her face with her 
hand. 

“And, by-the-by,” continued Mr. Spence, 
“who is this young lady who sat so often with 
the old man? Ah, you young dog, I dare say 
you know something about that !” 

What Ralph would have answered he scarcely 
knew, but he gave no reply, for at this instant 
& servant entered and laid a letter before Mr. 
Spence. , 

/ ¥rom Mr. Byles, sir; and the messenger is 


‘waiting for an answer.” 


“Hang Byles!” said the lawyer, as the man 
left the room. “ What does he mean by worry- 
ing me with business now ?” 

“It is something important,” said Lina, “and 
not office business. Read it out, father.” 

Mr. Spence searched for his spectacles, but 
could not find them ; so it fell to Ralph to read 
out Ephraim’s letter. 


“My Dear Sir: It has come to my know- 
ledge, through a confidential friend, that Mrs. 
H. has telegraphed to London for a physiciai. 
I hope you won’t think me intrusive for senfling 
up this news. It has always been my humble 
endeavor to serve you and yours by every 
means in my power, although, in such a person 
as me, this must, of course, be very small. 
Please tell Mrs. Ralph that, by great trouble— 
I must not say how—I have managed to see 
the telegram. It was addressed to her old 
friend, Sir Henry Austen—Doctor Austen that 
was—and I expect he’ll be down here to-mor- 
row morning by. the first train. Things are 
much the same at Hatherleigh. The old squire 
is still lying without much sense in him, and 
the old lady don’t leave him night or day. Mr. 
Ernest is at the Hall, and Lady Augusta, and a 
young lady called Dalton.” Ralph hesitated a 
second at the name. “I believe she is Mr. 
Philip Dalton’s daughter. I haven’t heard that 
the Miss Hatherleighs are sent for yet. Hoping 
for an esteemed line in reply, giving any orders 
you think proper, which I shall be as proud to 
attend to as ever. I am, dear sir, your very 
humble servant, EPHRAIM BYLES.” 


“Well, I hope Byles has picked up news 
ereugh for one evening,” said Mr. Spence, as 
Ralph, with a glowing face, laid the letter 
down. “And it is rather good news, Lina, 
isn’t it 7” 

Lina made no reply, and then looking at her, 
they saw she had fainted in her chair. Mr. 
Spence rang the bell hurriedly for help. 

“ Good gracious! what is the cause of this ?” 
he cried. “There was nothing in Byles’s letter 
to alarm her, Ralph ?” 

“Nothing at all,” said Ralph. “It is mere 
fatigue. She walked half way up the Tors 
prs and got frightened and drenched in the 

rm. 


“Ah, my dear boy, your mother will be a 
child all her life-long,” said Mr. Spence. 
“Nothing will ever make her think: What a 
folly—delicate as she is—to take such a walk 
as that; and to get caught in a tempest too! 
She'll be very ill for certain.” 

The little hard, dried man, whose heart and 
sonl, and life and toil, had all been consecrated 
to this one idol, hovered anxiously near his 
daughter as the women around her brought her 
back to consciousness. Apparently his words 
were a prophesy, for Lina looked fearfully ill 
on awakening, and prayed fuintly to be taken 
to her room. 

“Come and sit by me, father, for a little 
while,” she said, stretching out her hand to 
him in passing, “I feel as dismal as a blind 





bird. Iknow Iam going to be ill, and it is all 
my own fault. What a simpleton I was to go 
up the bleak hilis to see those seven stony 
sisters! I shan’t pity myself if I am in my 
room for a fortnight. I shall bring in a verdict 
of ‘Served her right.’ ” 

Thus jesting Lina went away, kissing her 
hand with a smile to Ralph, and falling like a 
shadow into the arms of the women the moment 
the door was closed. 


. * * * * 


‘‘ My dear child,” said Mr. Spence, * you ask 
me a hard thing. And must it really be done ?” 

Lina’s feverish cheek lay upon his hand ; it 
was bright with a hectic bloom, and her large 
eyes looked glassy and wild. 

“Tt must—indeed it must, dear old pater, 
unless you want me to die,” she replied, and 
her dry burning lips pressed his hand fever- 
ishly. 

“You don’t know what you ask, Lina,” said 
he. ‘*Think how many concessions I have 
already made to this reptile for your sake. I 
gave him his articles, I gave him money to 
study in London betore he passed, and I have 
borne with his insolence a thousand times. 
And now you want me to make him my 
partner !” 

“T can’t help it—I can’t help it,” moaned 
Lina ; “it must be done, unless you wish me to 
be disgraced and die.” 

There was a moment's silence, then Mr. 
Spence’s voice broke upon her ear harshly. 

“T am sick of this mystery, Lina,” said he. 
‘“T will bear it no more. What is the power 
which this villain’ holds over you ?” 

‘A power of life and death,” answered Lina, 











genius has adorned the British nation. The ex- 
tremity of the south transept has for ages’ past 
been called the “ Poets’ Corner.” Here is the 
tomb of Goeffrey Chaucer, “the Father of Eng- 
lish Poetry,” who was also a man of official busi- 
ness, Clerk of the Works in the precincts of the 
king’s palace at Westminster, including the 
Abbey. By order of Dean Stanley, and through 
the diligence of Chaucer’s successor in office, 
Mr. Christopher Foster, Clerk of the works in 
the Abbey, the grave of Charles Dickens was 
made inthe middle of the floor, within a few 
steps of Chaucer’s, The plan we have repro- 
duced shows the exact position of most of the 
graves and monuments in this part ofthe church. 

In this view, however, the spectator has his 
back turned on the tomb of Chaucer, and looks 
over the grave of Dickens, which is inclosed 
with benches and bestrewn with grateful flow- 
ers. The elaborate monument of the Duke of 
Argyll in George II.’s time rises opposite, with 
its four fine statues, representing the virtues 
and talents of that patriotic Scottish nobleman. 
The monuments of Goldsmith and Gay, with 
their medallion portraits, and with the inscrip- 
tions composed in the former instance by Dr. 
Johnson and in the latter case by Pope, are 
shown to the left hand. To the right is the 
graceful statue of Addison, upon a cylindrical 
pedestal of white marble, but his actual place of 
interment is in another part of the Abbey. The 
monument of Handel, who lies buried under 
the pavement next Dickens, is placed high on 
the wall, above that of the Ladies Lechmere ; 
his figure, in an attitude of inspiration, stands 
in front of an organ, holding an opened scroll 
of music. The bust of Thackeray is almost hid- 





den behind Addison’s statue. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY, LONDON.—PLAN OF THE POETS’ CORNER, WHERE REPOSE THE REMAINS 
OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


with white lips. ‘Sometimes I feel inclined 
to tell it all, and have an end and die.” 

* And what would the end be?” asked Mr. 
Spence, with sharp bitterness in his tone. 

“Triumph for all our enemies, shame and 
disgrace for me—and you,” replied Lina ; “‘yes, 
you; for the world would never believe that 
you were not my accomplice, or, at least, had 
not connived at my deed.” 

A great weary sigh broke from Lina’s lips, 
and she leant back in her pillow, trembling. 

“Do yo dare say that to me?” asked her 
father, leaning forward to look into her face. 
“Do you dare ?” 

“Don’t be angry, father,” she said. “TI am 
not so wicked as to say this myself—I know 
better ; I know how innocent you are of all my 
sins and follies. Keep so, my dear old pater, 
and don’t worry me into confessing a deed 
which you must either denounce or connive at. 
Let things stay as they are. I want to save 
you; but I care nothing for what people may 
one day say of Byles. If all the world kicked 
him to death he would only get his deserts; 
but why should I drag you down to his level ?” 

There was truth in her words, and a little 
sprinkling of unselfishness, which, from its 





THE GRAVE OF CHARLES 
DICKENS. 
In the venerable Abbey Church of St. Peter, at 


Westminster, England, there is a place allotted | Jonson, Abraham Cowley, 


by traditional custom to the burial, or, at least, 


to the obituary record of men whose literary 


In the accompanying plan, which represents 
a part of the south transept, its southern ex- 
tremity, terminated by the door of St. Faith’s 
chapel, being at the bottom of the plan as en- 
graved, the real tombs, or graves, in which the 
persons named actually lie buried, are dis- 
tinguished from the honorary monuments of 
persons interred elsewhere. The former are 
marked by perpendicular shading, the latter by 
a shading of dotted horizontal lines. It will at 
once be perceived that the grave of Dickens is 
adjacent to those of Handel, Sheridan, and 
Cumberland, the dramatist, whose names oc- 
cupy, with those of Henderson, the actor, David 
Garrick, Samuel Johnson, and General Sir A. 
Campbell, the eight flat tombstones in front of 
the door leading to St. Faith’s Chapel. These 
tombstones are ranged in four pairs. The 
graves of Dickens and Cumberland form one 





pair, and they le immediately opposite the 
well-known cenotaph of Shakespeare, which 
stands against the wall with the monuments of 
| Nicholas Rowe, James Thompson, Matthew 
Prior, Southey, and Thomas Campbell, these 
confronting those of Addison, Mackenzie, and 
Handel, and the bust of Thackeray. The grave 
| of Thomas Campbell is marked by one of the 
two diamond-shaped tombstones nearest to 
Dickens and Sheridan, the other being that of 
| the Rev. H. F. Cary, translator of Dante. The 
grave of Lord Macaulay is situated a few feet 
more to the north, and nearer the statue of Ad- 
| dison. 

The monuments of Chaucer, Spenser, Ben 
Dryden, Barton 
| Booth, the tragedian, and Thomas Gray, are 

placed somewhat avast, in the corner by the 


western door through which the Abbey is en- 
tered from Old Palace Yard. This is, no dou 
the ancient and orginal ‘* Poets’ Corner,” 
that name has latterly been extended, as we 
now see, to the whole breadth of the south 
transept. 








NEWS BREVITIES. 


Hotwanp has twelve hundred windmills. 
A yew street in London. is to be called 
thair. 


There were 83,000 violent deaths in Eng- 
land last year. ; 


Mount Peasant, Iowa, has uniformed its 
firemen at an expense of $900. 


Owners of horses in England must take out 
a license for each, or incur a penalty of £20. 


A Janesvitie, Wisconsin, printer-girl re- 
cently set 12,000 ems of solid nonpareil in ten hours. 


Tue Russian Minister of Finance author- 
ioe tee employment of women as clerks in custom- 
s. 


Tue landlords of the leading Boston hotels 
pe been summoned to court to answer for liquor- 
selling. 


Tue Illinois River is extremely low, render- 
ing its navigation difficult for other than boats of light 
draught. 


Turee hundred first-class mechanics and 
artisans have located at New Albany, Ind., within the 
past year. 

Bratz, of Milwaukie, manufactured last year 
15,200 barrels of lager beer, and intends to make 
25,000 this year. 

Lonpon exquisites require for each afternoon 
afresh miniature bouquet, costing from two shillings 
to half a crown. 


Tue skeleton of a woman found under an 
old tenement house in Columbus, Indiana, is creating 
a sensation there. 


Ir is proposed to poe biographical 
sketches, in one volume, of the first two hundred and 
twenty-five graduates of Harvard. 


Tue war left us a debt equaling a quarter of 
the entire receipts of the government from the date of 
our independence to the year 1869, 


A Russian millionaire just dead in Paris 
was famous for having once given a petit souper with 
parrots’ tongues stewed with truffies. 


Tur Tazewell County (Illinois) Agricultural 
Fair is to be held in Pekin, September 20 to 23, inclu- 
sive. Ten thousand doliars are offered in premiums, 


Tue Boston “ Transcript” says that the New 
York politicians most clamorous for a —- in their 
Custom House, are now the most bitter at the change 
made. 


Tue most gigantic trial on record is about 
to take yas in Hungary—that of three hundred brig- 
ands, ¥ whom two-thirds are likely to be condemned 
to deat 


A strawsBerry cultivator at Aurora, IIL, 
sold $480 worth of berries this year from five acres of 
ground, which was considered good business for so 
dry a season. 


A Texas couple eloped on horseback, ac- 
companied by a clergyman. They were pursued by 
the bride’s father, and the minister performed the 
marriage ceremony at full gallop. 


Tue first sample of St. Louis flour made 
from the wheat-crop of 1870, was exhibited on 
‘Change in Boston on the 7th inst. The wheat was 
grown within six miles of St. Louis. 


A Micuican farmer anointed his potato 
vines with rat poison to destroy the bugs, and the 
next morning found his herd of cows dead, they 
having broken into the potato patch during the night, 

Tue Mormons of Utah have turned their at- 
tention to the production of gloves that rival those of 
Paris in delicacy and workmanship. The es are 
_ from genuine kid, raised in the ity of Salt 

e. 


A peputy United States marshal, in taking 
the census, has found a resident near Shelbyville, 
Ind., ninety-three years old. He can any ordi- 
nary print without spectgcles, and has a sound 
memory. 


Tuere has been an unusual mortality among 
ee) r-~1 A rm gem Society of the My 
nati du e@ past year. ranks are being 

by A... t thet third generation from its original 
members. 

Tue expense of railroad trains to accommo- 
date the soldiers who wish to attend the reunion at 
Des Moines will amount to $100,000, and in return the 


companies ask the soldiers simply not to deface the 
interior of the coaches. 

At the Charlestown, Mass., State Prison, 
the convicts were regaled on the Fourth with a ban- 
quet and an oration on “ wading An = convict 
remarked that the ) was , but the 
oration rather out of place. 

A FEMALE suicide in Vicksburg on June 


26th, left behind her a letter that the fact be 
communicated to her parents in Warren County, 
Ohio, and that she be “ ed in a white dress to be 


found in her trunk partly cut out.” 


A coprisu caught off Portsmouth harbor 
the other day was found to contain a pint champagne 
bottle in an entire state. The old fishermen of the 
Piscataqua declared the fish must have taken the bot- 
tle from the bar at the mouth of the Merrimack. 


Wuen Hawthorne was in England he was 
told by Monckton Milnes, from whose lands a portion 
of the Fathers emigrated, that the next voy- 
age of the ype after she had landed the Pil- 
gas, was with a cargo of slaves from Africa to the 

yest Indies. 


A man named Bishop, of Westmore, Vt., 
who had been very fond of repeating to his children 
the old maxim which illustrates the results of 
retiring early, set them the example the other night. 
He awoke about midnight to find that his wile had not 
only not been to bed, but had eloped with a neighbor. 


Aw extraordinary case of transplantation of 
skin has just taken place in England. A white child 
had sustained an enormous burn which would not 
heal, and a -— of skin taken from a negro was trans- 
planted with success to the face of the burn. The 
skin of a negro was solicited in order to determine 
how much of thefresh ye became incorporated with 
the tissues over which it was placed. 


A party of Americans at Zurich, Switzer- 
land, having become prejudiced against the country 
for some reason, determined to wreak a terrible ven- 
geance on the unoffending Swiss. So they organized 
among themselves a base-ball club, with two nines, 





and played a match game. The match excited great 
| interest among the natives, and our countrymen re- 
‘ tired over the Alps, their faces lighted with a . limmer 
of sardonic satisfaction. Their devilish revenge has 
worked, and now poor Switzerland is cursed and in- 
undated with a passion for base-ball, 




















































FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. _ 
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EXGLAND.——THE GRAVE OF THE LATE CHARLES DICKENS, IN THE POETS’ CORNER, WESTMINSTER ABBEY, LONDON.~—SEE PAGE 295, 
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THE CREMATION. 


ONcE more I look upon ye, faded, time-worn 
things ! 
Long, long ago I put ye from my sight. 
Soft-hearted fool! is this a tear that springs 
From out my tired eyes at sight of ye to- 
night ? 


I only gaze—I dare not trust my heart to 
read 


One word—not e’en that dear, forbidden 
name ! 

Well, woman’s heart was made to break and 
bleed— 

Why make ado, since fate alone is all to 
blame ? 


Old letters! What is it that stays my trem- 
bling hand ? 
Why do I shrink and falter when I fain 
would throw 
Ye to the leaping flames? 
wavering stand, 
O faded relics of a happy long ago? 


Why should I hold ye sacred, when the one 
who penned 
Long since forgot, it may be, e’en my very 
name? 
‘Tis woman’s curse to love unto the bitter 
end— 
Returned or unreturned, despised—'tis all 
the same ! 


Away with weakness now—I will be strong ! 

See !/now I yield them bravely, one by one ; 

The hungry flames leap up—a jovial throng ; 

The sweet romance is ended, and the story 
done, 


Why should ! 








THREE CASTS FOR A 
LIFE. 


BY C. G. ROSENBERG. 


PART II,—THE FRENCH COUNTESS. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—THE SUMMONS—LAST YEAR’S 
PINE-CONES--THE PONIARD-THRUST-—-RECKONING 
THE AMOUNT OF DANGER—ONLY A GNAT-BITE— 
THE JAWS OF THE WOLF CLOSING WITH A SNAP 
—PERSONAL DANGER NOT YET PASSED. 


“*Wuere is Basili—the Servian ?” 

So imperative were the accents of the brief 
question, that the roughly-clad and coarsely- 
bearded Tartar who had withdrawn the heavy 
wooden bars which secured the doorway, in 
answer to that impatient summons, hesitated 
before he replied. Yet, the summons would 
have been more hesitatingly given by Po- 
datchky, but for the grave command of the 
queenly figure who had shapen this question. 
It was sitting upon its horse before the gateway 
of the log-castle, framed in the gray shadows of 
early morning, and the dark green of the tall 
pines, stretching upon each side of the nar- 
row and rude approach, up to the very walls. 
The pause of the man was, however, cut short 
by the sharp voice of the Servian. 

* Basili is here.” 

As the keenly audacious glance of the out- 
lawed liver on the spoils of his hand—red or 

“not, as they might chance to be—wandered 
over that proudly grand beauty, some flash of 
memory, as if he might have known it before, 
broke over him. While he was endeavoring to 
place that memory, or the similitude which re- 
called it, the voice again spoke. 

“I come from your employer.” 

“ From which or whom of them ?” sneeringly 
mocked the man who Was addressed. “ They 
have well-nigh outnumbered the last year’s 
pine-cones.” 

His hand waved toward the firs, on which this 
year’s crop was already forming. 

“From Paul Dimitry !” 

* Countess ”—he replies, as with a lightning- 
like rapidity, his memory at once placed and 
identified the resemblance of Catharine Dolgo- 
rouki to her dead father—‘“ you do me a great 
honor,” 

Even while speaking, he claps his hands, to- 
gether, thrice. One could, scarcely, have 
counted ten, before the rudely gloomy hall be- 
hind him, swarms with dark and wild shapes. 
They are garbed in every strange variety of 
Tartar, Sclavonic, and Mongolian costume— 
rude-looking and menacing. All of them are 
armed. Some, in a primitive fashion, enough, 
carry bows and arrows and the Cossack pike. 
Others have the coarse muskets of the period, 
with sabres, scimetars and knives of every de- 
scription. 

“Tt would seem so.” 

Catharine Dolgorouki smiles contemptuously, 
as she says this. But, her voice does not 
change the ringingly hard tone, in which her 
few previous words have been shapen. 

“Your Excellency ought to know ”—he says 
sharply—“ whom, they are, that Paul Dimitry 
deals with.” 

“ Dealt with !” 

As she almost repeats his last words—so 
slight is the difference, he might imagine his 
ears deceive him—his keen eyes fasten upon 
hers with a penetrative inquiry in their glance. 

“What does your Excellency mean ?” 

** Paul Dimitry is dead.” 

“ Two days since, I saw him. Catharine Dol- 
gorouki !—yonu are jesting with me.” 

She makes a sign to Podatchky, who has 
during the preceding conversation been stand- 
ing at her side. 

He attempts to pass behind her, but as he 
does so, the Servian cries— 

“Seize him !” 

But for the rapid and stern order of the 
Countess, Podatchky would have struggled. 
His knife was already out. He drops it, when 
she speaks. Then, his mistress moves slightly 
to the left. She points with her outstretched 
finger to a horse which has been standing im- 
mediately in her rear. Its bridle is fastened to 


has been riding. Basili recognizes the animal 
at once. It is the same he has seen Paul Dim- 
itry mounted on—the horse of the dead Boy- 
ard. The heavy saddle, the neck and muscular 
forequarters of the Flemish charger are stained 
with the clotting blood, which has not yet had 
sufficient time to dry upon them, 

The Servian is a man prone to decide rapidly, 
and act promptly. What else can be the daily 
nature of an armed antagonism to human law? 
Naturally enough, a moment’s thought has 
induced him to conclude that the wife of Sa- 
pichy and the serf cannot be alone. With his 
left hand, he suddenly gripes at the bridle of 
her horse. She makes no movement, when he 
seizes it. Then turning suddenly, he utters a 
rapid order—while still holding it—in a dialect 
of which she is able to follow, nearly, every 
word. 

“ Listen to me-—Basili !” 

‘“Why should I ?” he cries jestingly, but, with 
an angrily mounting color on his sallow cheek, 
which belies his scoffing tene—‘‘and lose the 
moments which count up in life, by my folly. 
Dismount !” 

‘* First—hear what I have to say !” 

As a dozen men armed with muskets and car- 
bines file, from the entrance, down the narrow 
road, in a running trot, the Servian—with a 
quickness and dexterity which practice in phy- 
sical emergencies of every class, alone, could 
have given—throws his disengaged arm lightly 
around the nervous and supple waist of Ma- 
dame Dolgorouki—swings her out of the saddle 
and the stirrup, and places her form upon the 
ground, before him. 

** Now—speak !” 

With not a particle more of color in her face, 
than she previously had, but with her red lips 
tightly compressed, her brows knit, and the 
hazel orbs burning beneath them, like coals of 
living fire, she thrusts the Servian violently 
from her, and plunges her left hand in the 
holster, It is not that of her own mare, but, 
the horse of Mailowitz. Divining what her pur- 
pose might be, he springs forward and seizes 
her wrist. At the very moment he does so, he 
receives a prompt and stinging thrust through 
his left shoulder. The poniard which she car- 
ries on her own person, has replaced the cum- 
brous weapon—it is needless to say that it was 
neither a Colt, nor a dueling pistol—which Zaida 
has borne from her. 

Dropping his hold upon her wrist, he is 
forced backward by the abruptly vigorous blow, 
until he stands, angrily panting, in the doorway. 

As the hot blood spirts from his shoulder, 
thirty or forty angrily brutal visages cluster 
closely behind him. The men, to whom they be- 
long, are waiting for his orders. Half a dozen 
muskets are leveled, from his side and across his 
shoulder, at the bosom of her who has so sharply 
stricken him. 

For the instant, all the evil that is on the sur- 
face or in the depths of the man’s cruel nature, 
comesinto play. He glares fiercely at Catharine. 
It is with the look of an incarnate fiend that he 
does so. 

Then, with an inconceivable rapidity, the di- 
abolical lock of wrath passes away. His whole 
countenance changes. Yes! It might be true, 
the tranquil endurance of his captive—Fiodo- 
rowna, has imposed, somewhat, upon him. But 
“by the devil’s claws,” this woman is fashioned 
out of widely different and grander stuff. Liter- 
ally, she seemed to expand before his sight. It 
is, as though she were growing larger, stronger 
and more superbly beautiful. Why! even now, 
she does not so much as flinch, when half a 
score of ballets are simply waiting for his word. 
She has the look of a tigress, in her flashing 
eye. It does not so much as waver. When 
his lips give the order, he is certain she will 
have leapt upon him. 

* Will you listen—now ?” 

“Ground your weapons.” 

Question and command are heard—ringingly 
and clearly—at one and the same moment. 

Intuitively, she has felt what has been passing 
through his bold and keen brain. In that sin- 
gularly mixed nature, spite of its sudden fit of 
masculine passion, and the scathing trouble 
of her last few days, there could scarcely fail to 
awaken some faint reflex of its feminine co- 
paquetry. An audaciously impertinent smile, mo- 

mentarily plays across her lips. Without laying 

aside the strip of enameled steel which has, for 
the first time, tasted red blood, she extends her 
left hand. Basili bends over and touches the 
white fingers with his lip. 

*T am safe ?” 

“ You are—Catharine Dolgorouki !” 

% And you ?” 

As she asks this, with a defiant glance at his 
wounded shoulder—one of his followers is 
employed in binding it—the hand which has 
been clinched upon the murderous toy, sinks 
with it to her side. 

The Servian laughs, as with his left shoulder 
—the one whose arm has been wounded—he 
flings the extemporized surgeon aside. 

“ It is but a gnat-bite.” 

There was something in the cynical indiffer- 
ence of the man, which humiliates, even while 
it amuses the daughter of Ivan Dimitry. 

“Poor little bodkin”—she says, looking at 
the dagger—“ the hand of your mistress must, 
surely, have been at fault. Five inches nearer, 
and none would have mocked you.” As her 
tongue is shaping these words, she sees that 
the glance of the Servian is covetously peru- 
sing her face. There is no possibility of her 
mistaking the passionately eager desire, ex- 
pressed by it. He has already forgotten what 
he had said, and is computing what may be the 
risk of detaining her. She knows this is so, but 
will not seem to notice it. Her countenance 
has again hardened. Once more her tone 
rings out—cold, unpliable, and hard. “In two 
days’ time, if he neither hears from nor sees 
me, Sapichy Dolgorouki will be on the road, 
here. I was not altogether such an idiot, as to 
run this risk, without his knowing where to look 


serf has sufficed the wife. The husband will 
ride to seek her with fivescore. Paul Dimitry 
is no more able to protect you. Had he lived” 
—she continued, with a frightfully bitter calm— 
“believe me, he would not have possessed the 
power to do so.” 

Gloomily, had Basili listened, while the ruth- 
less logic of the Russian lady had stripped the 
illusions from the dream of passion and license, 
his coarse fancy had reared. 

“What then, has the wolf to do ?” 

“To close his jaws, and play the part of the 
faithful hound.” 

The Servian’s teeth closed with an angry 
snap, as he heard this. Then, with a threaten- 
ingly dark glance, he asks suddenly— 

“ How is he to be paid ?” 

She shows him the diamond which Mailo- 
witz had brought to her, from Potzeck. His 
hungry eyes gleam as they fasten on the glis- 
tening gem. 

‘* What was this pledged for ?” 

** How should I know ?” 

“ For how much ?” 

“With whom ?” 

** Grosnott—the smith !” 

“Then the foul-hearted scoundrel——” he 
commences fiercely. 

“Was brained by his own hammer, in his 
own forge.” 

The savage curtness of her interruption has, 
at last, cowed Basili. He is, for the time, 
silenced, and gazes on her with a wistful ir- 
resolution—almost stupefied with rage and ter- 
ror. Standing before her, it would almost have 
seemed, she was of a mightier race than he. 
After a pause, she reiterates her previous ques- 
tion. 

“ Two thousand roubles.” 

* Keep it ”—she says to him—‘“‘till you can 
send it to me, by a sure hand. I will pay you 
what Paul has promised you. It will not ba 
soiled by your fingers, more than by his. Soap 
and water will clean a jewel. It is as bright 
as before. What cleanses the filthy soul ?” 
The scornful wrath of her manner, in giving 
voice to these words, becomes terribly menat- 
ing as he clutches the diamond, eagerly, and 
conceals it on his person, ‘“ Remember! it 
must be in my hands within the month. It be- 
longed to my mother. I shall not forget it has 
only been pledged to you. Now—lead me to 
the chamber of the Countess de Chateaupers.” 

He offers her his hand, to conduct her across 
the threshold. 

“*T can walk alone—Basili !” 

“T should think you could ”—he mutters be- 
tween his teeth—* even acrdss the swordlike 
bridge which spans the hell of the Moslem.” 

Without noticing the looks of grimly stolid 
astonishment which are turned upon him by 
his followers, who are grouped around watch- 
ing them, he signs to the two men, who are 
holding Podatchky, to release him. He is then 
on the point of entering the log-house, when a 
few straggling shots are heard in the distance. 
Their report is probably deadened by the dense 
wood through which it travels. Pausing—he 
turns and listens. After this, the nearer noise 
of struggling and rushing feet is heard, with 
the tramp of advancing horses. Once more 
the lawless nature of the man is roused. He 
looks round upon Catharine Dolgorouki. 

“ What and who are these ?” 

“T know not.” 

The ferocious accent of the Servian’s question 
tells her, all of her personal danger from him 
has not yet passed. Yet, she has answered 
coldly and impassively. Then—five of his fol- 
lowers rush back through the clustering pines, 
and the sound of the pursuit is more plainly 
audible. As they appear, he recognizes the 
first of them, and cries out with curt interro- 
gation— 

“ Well! Krilowitz ?” 

“ Sapichy Dolgorouki is on his way, here ?” 

* How know you ?” 

“T saw him.” 

“ How many men has he ?” 

‘ More than a hundred—well armed !” 

Exaggeration of number might, in this case, 
be pardoned. Covered by the partial gloom of 
the forest, and the commencement of the un- 
expected struggle with a larger force than their 
own, Krilowitz had merely doubled the count 
of the enemy. 

“ Within !” 

As the order rings out, shrill and clarion-like, 
from the lips of Basili, he again turns upon the 
Countess. He is about to seize her by the arm, 
when, with a grandly calm action, she passes 
her hand abruptly through his. 

* When my word is passed, I never lie.” 

The Servian does not, and, in all probability, 
will never know, how clearly all which had 
been passing across his treacherous brain, a 
few moments since, had been read by the Rus- 
sian lady. Yet, his brow flushed scariletly, as 
he hears that simply haughty sentence. He 
felt, onee more, her will compels his own. 
She has, of her own accord, taken the arm, to 
touch even the fingers of which she had so re- 
cently declined. It seemed as if that voluntary 
action had, anew, iterated her promise. 

He does not stir. 

All of his band, who had been standing with- 
out, have passed into the log-house. Thronging 
behind the entrance, they watch the strange 
scene. In the cool, fresh morning light, which 
is gradually brightening, the two figures stand 
—alone visible, in the silent space. Neither the 
horse-tramp, nor any other sound of the ap- 
proaching party, is now heard. 

“ Will you not join us—Basili ?” 

The appealing outcry comes from Krilowitz. 
Not a movement, in reply to it, is made by the 
Servian. His gaze is sternly fixed upon the 
ground before him. The keen eyes of Catha- 


the narrow road, and searching the outstretch- 
ing columnar pines which lie on either side 
of it. 

‘* Feraponte !” 

As the name falls upon the ears of Basili, he 








he pommel of the saddle of the one, Podatchky 


for me. Even now, he has received my letter. 
He will not visit you, as Ihave done.” When 
she says this, she points to Podatchky. “One 


looks up, throwing 4 rapid glance in the direc- 
tion her utterance has taken. When he does 


rine Dolgorouki are scanning the shadows of" 


80, he sees two figures which have been steal- 
ing toward them—scouts, on the lookout— 
through the tall fir-trees. At ihe same instant 
one of them shapes a rapid cry of astonishment, 
and exclaims— 

‘Tt is the mistress.” 

“Go back—Feraponte ! and tell your master, 
that Catharine Dolgorouki is waiting here, for 
him, with Black Basili, the Servian.” 





CHAPTER XXIV.—NO NEED FOR WORDS—EXAMIN- 
ING THE CORPSE—MARKS OF THE CONTEST— 
“ Pang !"— THE AMBUSH—FOLLOW ME— SHOT 
AND SABRE-STROKE—“‘ MY COUSIN ”—cuRIOUS 
PHILOSOPHY—THE CONTENTS OF THE PARCH- 
MENT—A FRENCH GENTLEMAN AND A RUSSIAN 
NOBLEMAN—THE END. 


THERE will be litt’e or no need to recount the 
details of the mee‘ing, between Henri de Cha. 
teaupers and Fisdorowna. All will paint to : 
themselves, .!.e passionate speed with which 
the husband has found his way to her presence, 
and the sobbing rapture with which she has 
thrown herself into his arms. Joy breaks 
down, at once, the self-control with which she 
had mastered the anguish and sorrow she had 
endured, 

None can fail to realize the delight with 
which the father embraced his boy, and the 
astonishment with which he hears him say—; 

““T am so glad, mon pére! the wicked Paul 
Dimitry is dead.” 

The French gentleman, it is true, already 
knows it. Scarcely two versts from Darevnia, 
the body of the man, who has caused all who 
have known him, so much trouble, had been 
discovered by the four serfs, Sapicby had thrown 
in advance, since Jeaving Viborg—with the for- 
mer Moujik of Wolinski and the enforced guide, 

It was lying, at a little distance irom the road, 
by the side of a huge boulder of basaltic rock 
which cropped from the soil. 

Distorted as the rigid face was, by the terror 
and agony of the last struggte—bathed in the 
blood from a frightful gash which seamed its 
brow and cheek, Ivan and Androwitch experi- 
enced no difficulty in recognizing what once 
was the son of Ivan Dimitry. The last of these 
two men had seen it, on the preceding day, for 
the first time. Those—then actively evil, but 
now, rigidly immobile lines, were still fresh in 
his memory. The clothing had been, literally, 
torn in strips from the breast of the corpse. 
This was completely bared, and pierced with 
more than a dozen wounds—not one of which 
but was wide and deep enough, to have afforded 
passage to that guilty soul. 

Marks of the contest—presuming, it might 
be called so—in which that life had, recently, 
been blotted out, were plainly visible. 

The rank grass. bordering, on either side, the 
roughly narrow track, was crushed into the 
brown soil, and trodden down by the stamping 
hoofs of two horses—one of which had, appar- 
ently, been a large and powerful animal. 
Here, the crushed herbage was yet reddened 
with still wet gore. Paul Dimitry wotid seem 
to have been thrown from his horse in this 
place—or more probably dragged, for in ddi- 
tion to the traces of his body, the dintingly 
heavy tread of a man might be clearly seen. 
There, a/fragment of the sword, protruding 
from its gayly decorated sheath, which has 
been torn from the girdle, lay on the sward. 
The hilt of it was clutched by the right hand— 
the arm of it had been broken by the fall—as 
though the now dead man in the final moment, 
had been at last, struggling to unsheath the 
useless weapon. 

Sapichy’s lip was curved with a bitter sneer, 
as he looked upon him. 

“Ce cher Paul”—he said dryly—* has forgot- 
ten his dread of cold steel.” 

Von Ertheim had dismounted, when the main 
party had reached the spot where the body was 
lying. With the coolness of the man whose 
trade is strife, he was examining it. Some- 
thing, he could scarcely place, in his compan- 
ion’s tone, caused the Free Lance to raise his 
head, and curiously scrutinize the face which 
was contemplating the disfigured one, beneath 
it. Saving a quietly snaky glitter in the cold, 
gray eyes, that countenance was utterly ex- 
pressionless. Yet, when the German turned 
again to the corpse of Paul Dimitry—stirring, 
contemptuously, with his foot, the broken arm 
whose fingers were clinched on the hilt of its 
shattered sword-blade—a glancing light played 
over his brow, cheeks and mouth. He was 
laughing, silently. 

His worldliness of nature had appreciated the 
secret joy of the Russian. 

“What is it, we linger here, for?” cries De 
Chateaupers. ‘I have—still, work before me.” 

“You are right "—exclaims Sapichy. 

“Do you see’? There!” shouts the Free 
Lance, as he is about to re-mount his horse. 
His outstretched hand points toward a figure, 
partially concealed by the commencement of 
the pine-forest, some fifty yards in advance of 
them. 

Pang ! 

The report has scarcely been audible, when & 
shot whistles by, in dangerous proximity to Sa- 
pichy’s head. When, it does so, a wreath of 
white smoke might be seen curling slowly up 
beneath the firs. 

Pang! 

Pang! Pang! Pang! 

Four more reports have succeeded the first— 
almost simultaneously, One of the mounted 
serfs falls. 

** Clear them out !” 

“ Follow me !” 

As the words of the French gentleman leap 
sharply from him, he dashes with a loosened 
rein upon the lurking-place of the enemy. VoD 
Ertheim and. neavly one-half of Dolgorouki’s 
followers obey his impetuous command. 

At any other time than this, the military 
sagacity of the Russian would have refrained 
from imperiling his whole party, when he had 
no knowledge of the number of his adversa- 
ries. Now, the animal delight of that subtly 





fierce nature needs action to relieve it. His 
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spurs are plunged in the flanks of his steed. 
All follow him. 

A few shots, more, are heard. Then, a score 
of flashing sabre-strokes among the trees have 
disposed of one-half of the improvised ambush. 

The remainder have taken to their heels. 

They are pursued for a brief space. But the 
ways of the thickening forest are better known 
to them, than to those who tread it for the first 
time. Moreover, they are on foot. In some 
minutgs more, the whole of those who had ac- 
companied De Chateaupers and followed Sa- 
pichy, are gathered in the track beneath the 
trees, some half of a verst in advance from the 
spot where the body of Paul Dimitry is yet 
lying. 
When questionod, Androwitch answers the 
Russian truly. Probably his experience of this 
first brief encounter has convinced him, any 
attempted treachery would be a thoroughly un- 
profitable investment. 

All arrangements were made, and again they 
moved on. 

The astonishment of Sapichy when ‘he was 
informed by his scout—the serf, Feraponte— 
that his wife, Catharine Dolgorouki, who, he 
had believed, was then stretched upon a bed of 
sickness at Berenzoff, was here, at Darevnia, 
may be divined. At first, he would not believe 


it. His acute worldly wisdom refused to credit’ 


the seeming impossibility. 

“She was unconscious, and is here. God 
helped her to health—my friend! that she 
might act, while you and I have been dream- 
ing.” 

Henri de Chateaupers had received the truth 
which the Russian had, almost, denied. With- 
out pausing even to reckon up chance and pro- 
bability, his instinctive faith in the woman 
whose grand pluck and resolute endurance had 
given to him, Fiodorowna, have shapen the im- 
plied reproach, both to himself and Sapichy. 
The rein and the spur are both answered by his 
steed, as he disappears round a corner of the 
track, behind the crowding pillars of the forest. 
It is in the direction of the log-castle of the 
Servian. 

He is now in the still, gloomy chamber, list- 
ening while Fiodorowna recounts to him all 
which has passed. She pauses, and both turn 
as the door opens. Catharine Dolgorouki oc- 
cupies the entrance. The Russian lady is, as it 
were, embedded in an aureole of the fuller 
light of the passage without. The nephew of 
the Prince Dolgorouki is standing behind her. 

“My mistress !” 

With this exclamation, the French countess 
quits her husband’s arms, and springs forward. 
She endeavors to throw herself at her friend’s 
knees, but is prevented by the rudely rough 
gripe of Catharine. 

“ Stand erect—Fiodorowna de Chateaupers ! 
my cousin !” 

“You hear the mistress !” 

Madame Dolgorouki looks whence the voice 
had come, and recognizes Mailowitz. He had 
been standing in the furthest corner of the 
chamber, near the bed. With a fixed and 
haughty glance, those leonine eyes seem to 
question him. 

“*T have not, yet, spoken !” 

Cringingly, and at the same time defiantly, he 
is crossing the apartment, toward the door in 
which she is now standing. It might, possibly, 
be that he feels she must be unable to look 
upon him without hatred. Aye! and he knows 
too well what the hatred of a Dimitry has, 
heretofore, been. 

Her command replies to his belief. 

“Remain here—Mailowitz!” The former 
Starost of Yerkowa comes, at once, to a dead 
halt. One might have fancied the touch of the 
wand of an enchantress had stricken those 
largely-shapen, living limbs, and frozen them 
into stone. His darkly querulous glance, even, 
is not mobile. It is bent only on her counten- 
ance—watching it, and seeming as though it 
questioned her meaning, with an expression of 
stolidly marveling fear. ‘‘ Your work—” she 
continues—“has been God’s will. It was the 
end of a gradually hurrying Judgment which, 
happily, has, for ever, wiped the stain of his 
guilt from the soul of Ivan Dimitry.” 

When all the tale which is now closing, has 
been explained, the philosophy of this idea may 
seem curious to those who, in its perusal, have 
known the woman. 

How can this be helped? There is much of 
the trivial and heroic, the godlike and eccen- 
tric, in that strangely-varied soul. Sapichy, at 
any rate, appears to think so. His glance has 
been steadily fixed on her form. This may be 
seen without the chamber, in the full light of 
the passage, which cuttingly marks out her 
figure. A look of dark, even of savage gloom 
has clouded his usually worldly features. Now, 
it is replaced with a strangely doubting admira- 
tion, which gradually fades away into a cruelly 
sneering yet tenderly mocking love. 

Henri de Chateaupers can, as yet, under- 
stand nothing of her meaning. 

His inquiring eyes roam from Dolgorouki’s 
face, to the shadowy shape of the Russian lady, 
and then rest upon the pliantly willowy grace 
of his tremulous wife. 

“Speak to me—Catharine !” 

When her ears receive the imploring words, 
in which the entreating love of Fiodorowna 
shapes itself, the daughter of the dead Boyard 
raises the hand which does not grasp the shoul- 
der of Madame de Chateaupers, and presses it 
sharply to her brow. 

It might seem that she is endeavoring to 
control either her anguish or her shame. 

“Oh ! Ivan—be with me, in this hour. Help 
me, with thy courage!” When she utters this, 
the French gentleman might have fancied that 
she felt the positive presence of her dead 
parent, tangibly, beside her—so radiantly 
strong a look lights her face. It almost sub- 
limes it to a glory. She plucks from her bosom 
& parchment yellow with age, and extends it to 
De Chateaupers. He taker it. ‘“ When I— 
Catharine Dolgorouki—gave you this girl as a 
toy—” she continues—“ and you made her your 
wife, I knew not whom she was. Simply, be- 


lieving her to be a by-blow of Ivan Dimitry, I 
strove to withhold her from the love of his 
unworthy son and my dead brother. Upon his 
own death-bed, Ivan summoned me. I went. 
The Mother of the Lord knows, that, ignorant 
as I then was of what he from me, I 
would have walked to his side, had I no other 
means to have borne me thither—so truly did I 


love him. Had I why he needed 
me, I should have era to him, on my knees, 
though I had been five times the distance from 


him. It was ‘to do justice’ he had bidden me 
come. God and the saints had fashioned him 
with a mighty will. . He chose not to die, until 
he had spoken with 'me, When I knelt beside 
him, he told me by his orders, Mailowitz 
had concealed the writing you hold in your 
hand. It contains, only, a few lines. They are 
written by his elder brother—my uncle—to 
Ivan. With his failing fingers, he traced them, 
when he was about to die. He bade Ivan rear 
his child—Fiodorowna Dimitry—now your wife, 
and deal justly with her. Her mother was a 
Frenchwoman, and married to the Boyard— 
Paul Dimitry, whose name has been defiled by 
a fouler Paul. She had ended her life, in 
giving her daughter birth. My father—Ivan— 
wronged her.” As her tongue shapes the last 
phrase—each word of which rang out even 
keener and harder than those which had pre- 
ceded them—her hand releases Fiodorowna. 
Clasping its fingers with those of the other, and 
raising them as if in prayer, to her bosom, she 
looks upward. Her hazel eyes seem to pierce 
the rafters of the low ceiling, with their flash- 
ing brilliancy. She appears to be utterly un- 
conscious of those who are standing before her. 
“Oh ! Ivan—” she cries, passionately—“ I have 
done what you commanded me—no more and 
no less. Let them judge us, as they choose.” 

So astounded were the two participants in 
this strange scene, whom her words had spe- 
cial significance to—she had already told Sa- 
pichy all which they had heard—that for some 
moments neither of them spoke. 

Fiodorowna de Chateaupers was the first who 
broke the silence. Looking at Mailowitz, she 
said— 

“Ts this true?” 

“It is—Fiodorowna 

Then, she crossed from the spot, on which 
she is still standing, to her husband. 

Give me that writing—Henri!” Taking it, 
she opens the parchment, and reads the few 
lines in it—Catharine Dolgorouki had described 
its length, correctly—several times, as though, 
she were endeavoring to imprint them tho- 
roughly on her memory. After having done so, 
she kisses the name which is appended to the 
writing, devoutly and reverently. Then, plac- 
ing it once more in her husband’s hand, she 
seems to whisper to him—her voice is couched 
in so low a key—‘ destroy it, Henri! I can- 
not do so.” 

The daughter of Ivan Dimitry has heard, and 
a glance of imperious scorn is flashed upon 
Fiodorowna, as Catharine exclaims— 

“Child! mon bon camarade—Monsieur de 
Chateaupers knows better.” 

Sapichy’s eyes—probably, for the first time, 
since he has been emancipated from swaddling- 
clothes—expand with astonishment, as he sees 
the Frenchman slowly tearing the parchment 
into small pieces, and dropping them quietly 
upon the floor, without having, even, glanced 
at a single line or word which is written on it. 

“T am a French gentleman”—-he says sim- 
ply—“and Fiodorowna Dimitry is, now, Ma- 
dame de Chateaupers.” 

His wife pays him with such a — of proud 
and trusting love, as few husbands Buy. Then, 
she again approaches the Russian lady. 

“My mistress! will you not call me, again, 
your cousin ?” 

As the Countess Dolgorouki clasps her with 
both arms, and draws her to her bosom—rain- 
ing kisses upon her brow and upturned blue 
eyes—Sapichy turns away. He feels he could 
laugh out, in his mingled contempt and great 
joy, but for the love he bears his wife. Never- 
theless ! he feels it may not be well to trust, too 
implicitly, to his power of restraining the mirth 
which is welling up to his lips. Then, Catha- 
rine Dolgorouki looks up, and murmurs— 

“TJ thank the saints, oh! Ivan, my father, 
that none may, now, blacken your name.” 





Arter the lines concluding the last scene in 
any tale, it would be useless to state what every 
reader can well imagine. Perhaps, four facts 
may, however, interest those who have fol- 
lowed the incideuts which have at last, come to 
a close. 

Podatchky was freed by his master, and died, 
some thirty years after, as a Russian general. 

Through the influence of Count Dolgorouki, 
the former Moujik of Wolinski was permitted 
to accompany the Special Secretary of the 
French Embassy on his return to France. What 
became of him then, it would be impossible to 
say. 

Black Basili perished some six years after- 
ward under the knout, for what lawlessness or 
crime, it is needless to state—he had been 
guilty of so many. 

As for the Prince Dolgorouki, it must be 
owned—to the day when he quitted this 
world, he refused to disbelieve his nephew’s 
handiwork in the death of that nephew’s bro- 
ther-in-law. ‘“‘Sapichy is no ass—” he said to 
himself, after hearing his denial of all compli- 
city in the matter. “He knows, a locked 
chest keeps the roubles safely, and a shut 
mouth runs no risk of Siberia.” 


THE END. 





ON THE BEACH AT LONG 
BRANCH. 


Tue Brighton of America has been found— 
and its name is Long Branch. 

Formerly unknow?. save to a few Jerseymen 
and still fewer Philadelphians, Long Branch 








has been of late taken in hand by New York, 





and is now undoubtedly the leading watering- 
place and summer-resort of America—Saratoga 
only and always excepted. 

The hotels at Long Branch are not few ; the 
drives are many; the private cottages are 
especially numerous, and the President holds 
his court here during the warm westher. 

The beach, too, is unsurpassed, and the 
bathing is equal to that at Cape May. The 
scenes presented during the “ bathing hour ”— 
which, of course, varies with the tide—are 
decidedly picturesque and spicy, as can be 
gathered from a glance at our accompanying 
engraving. 

During the “ exercises in the surf,” the more 
timid of the bathers—embracing the great 
majority—are in the habit of consulting their 
safety by holding on to ropes fastened to 
staples in the sand, but extending to a con- 
siderable distance within the limits of “ old 
ocean.” : 

This “roping in” of the bathers is perhaps 
the most characteristic feature of bathing at 
Long Branch; but the fact cannot be too 
widely and loudly proclaimed throughout the 
land that the hotel-keepers of this, the chief 
sea-resort in America, have not sufficient enter- 
prise or humanity among them to provide for 
that most indispensable article—a lifeboat. The 
bather is left to take care of himself or herself, 
or to trust to the tender mercies of the rope ; 
but if he or she once “ get beyond their depth,” 
or “ out to sea,” as it is called, God help them, 
for no one else can—or will. ' 

But, with this single and singular exception, 
Long Branch can be confidently recommended 
alike on account of its accommodations, its 
drives, its wild scenery, its varied society, and 
its facility of access to the metropolis, via the 
new steamer Plymouth Rock, and other routes. 

The present season promises to be the most 
brilliant yet recorded for Long Branch—due 
chiefly to the fact that the Long Branch Race- 
course, designed by John Chamberlain, Esq., 
and presided over by the Hon. Amos Robbins, 
of New Jersey, is now completed, and, will be 
open to the public in the latter part of the 
present month. The initial races commence 
Saturday, July 30th, and continue for one 
week, and the entries embrace all the leading 
race-horses in America. The racecourse itself 
is one of the finest in the world. 

Taken for all in all, Long Branch—whether 
viewed during the bathing hour, as represented 
in our engraving, or beheld from a roadside 
point of view, during the tandem and four-in- 
hand period on the bluffs, or glanced at by 
moonlight from .its summer-houses—presents 
as animated a scene as can be witnessed on the 
American continent. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


Proressor Prazzr Swytu, Astronomer-royal 
for Scotland, has made a long series of observations 
on the temperature of the earth with underground 
thermometers, and is thereby led to conclude that 
some relation exists between this temperature and 
the amount of sun-spots, and that it takes place in a 
certain order, deducible from the observations. Fol- 
lowing this out to a conclusion, he is of opinion that 
next winter will be unusually severe throughout the 
British Islands, 


A Lonpon journal of recent date says : ‘‘ The 
British Museum is to be kept open till eight o’clock in 
the evening during the months when the days are 
longest, so that mechanics, clerks, and persons en- 
gaged in business may, if they will, examine and 
study the national collections after they leave work. It 
is commonly said that thousands will avail themselves 
of this opportunity, and we trust that such is the 
case ; but, on the first night last month that the doors 
were thus kept open, not more than seventy-five per- 
sons entered during the two additional hours.”’ 


Anotner dredging expedition has been 
planned for the present summer. The English Ad- 
miralty have agreed to lend the steamer Porcupine 
once more ; and the dredging, which was last year 
carried on from north of the Farée Islands to the 
south of Ireland, will now be extended to the Bay of 
Biscay, and thence through the Strait of Gibraltar 
into the Mediterranean, as far as Malta, if possible. 
By this extension, specimens of animals that live at 
the bottom of the sea in southern latitudes will be 
brought to light ; and further knowledge, it is hoped, 
will be obtained on questions interesting as regards 
distribution of species, 


An improved horizontal instrument or quad- 
rant has recently been patented by a gentleman of 
this city. The quadrant is simple in its construction, 
and is adapted to use by sea and land. As a house in- 
strument it may be regarded as perfect in its mechan- 
ical arrangement for measuring the altitude of 
terrestrial and also of celestial objects, it having 
double verniers, ninety degrees apart, giving a correct 
altitude and zenith distances of a heavenly body. Its 
introduction in schools and colleges would prove 
highly serviceable in the departments of mathematics, 
astronomy, and navigation. Mr. Colby has patented 
this instrument both in the United States and in Eng- 
land, after devoting fifteen years to its study, and its 
application to the uses of the mariner and the scholar. 
It has been tried and very heartily commended by 
some of our best known seamen. 


Ir has often been propounded by scientists : 
To what depth does daylight penetrate the sea? If 
the light does not reach the bottom, how is the color 
of shells and animals living at even the greatest 
depths to be accounted for? An English gentleman 
has invented an apparatus by which the problem will 
perhaps be solved. A rotating disk, fitted within an 
iron framework, is connected with an electric coil 
and with the wires leading from a battery. The disk 
carries six glass tubes, each containing a small roll of 
sensitive paper. The apparatus is sunk to any re- 
quired depth ; the electric current is passed : causes 
the disk to make a slight turn, which brings one of 
the tubes from the dark chamber ; strips off its cover, 
and exposes it to whatever light may be diffused in 
the water, and to light concentrated by a lens fixed in 
the upper part of the tron framework. If, as before 
remarked, the light does descend to great depths, the 
sensitive paper will be darkened generally, and the 
concentrated light will produce a black spot. And if 
there be any phosphorescent light, the effect of that 
will be seen on the under side of the paper. 


PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 
Cuana, the Chinese giant, has gone home. 


y Exmv Bourerrr will soon return to his home 
in Cincinnati. 


Crinton J. True, of Kentucky, Consul at 
St. Thomas, has been recalled. 


Ir is stated that Mr. Carlyle will reside with 
H. W. Beecher when he visits America. 


LapounayE is to be made a Senator of 
France, which means $10,000 a year for life. 


Tue King of Prussia intends to visit Rome 
after the Ecumenical Council has adjourned. 


Curer Justice Cuase has gone to Lake 
Pepin, Minn., to spend a part of the summer. 


Lapy Franxuin has returned to Victoria 
from Sitka, on account of unfavorable wather. 


Virornte Deyaser has at length quitted the 
= after a theatrical career of about seventy 


Lepru Rotzrx, who, it was thought, had 
easly resumed the life of an exile, has returned 


Mr. Jacos Bricur is expected to re-intro- 
duce ww Woman’s Disabilities Bill in Parliament next 


Ex-Emprror Ferpranp, of Austria, is lying 
very sick at the Hoadschin, in Prague, and is not ex- 
pected to recover. 


Jose Manvet is recognized as the successor 
of Senor Lemus as the diplomatic representative of 
the Cuban insurgents in the United States. 


Tne last words of Hon. David Heaton, 
Member of Co: from North Carolina, who died 
recently, were, ‘*God bless the colored people.” 


Tue Pope has appointed a number of new 
bishops, including three for America, to fill the sees 
of Springfield, Havre de Grace, and Port au Prince. 


Mrs. Sopnta Dickey, the last surviving child 
of Major-Géneral John Stark, of Revolutionary fame, 
— died in Reading, Mass., aged upward of ninety 


Tar Empress Engeme is a great lover of 
pigeons. She has a splendid dove-cot at Fontaine- 
bleau, which, she says, is superior to any on the con- 


Tue corner-stone of the Harvard Alumni 
and Memorial Hall ts to be laid on the 29th of Septem- 
ber. Hon. E. RK. Hoar is to deliver an address on the 
occasion. 


Queen Vicrorta has expressed to the Duch- 
ess of Sutherland, in a private note, the deep interest 
with which she rds the approaching Protestant 
Conference in New York. 


Senator Browniow’s son writes to a friend 
that his father is encouraged to.such a @ in re- 
gard.to his health, that he hopes “no rebel will oc- 
cupy his seat till after 1875." 


Miss Minnie Hauck, the American artiste 
of whom we have frequently spoken, has been gain 
repeated and brilliant successes before critical an 
appreciative audiences in Vienna. 


Sarpanna has looked over and approved the 

pee of a new history in English of the Spanish and 

ortuguese wars of succession from 1826 to 1840, in 
which, he was a prominent actor, 


Honors are being heaped on Count Beust 
by the Emperor of Austria. He has just been made 
Chancellor of the Order of Maria Theresa, the second 
highest order of Knights in Austria. 


As an evidence of the great popularity of 
Charles Reade’s “ Put Yourself in His ,”? it may 
be mentioned that there are no less than six editions 
being published in the United States, 


Mr. Fecurer’s trip to England is made for 
the purpose of bringing his family here, and to facili- 
tate matters connected with his managerial career in 
Boston, which will begin September 5: 


Tue people of Austria have been in a terri- 
ble fright lately, as both of the children of the emperor 
were ost dead with the measles. Prayers for their 
recovery were offered in all the churches. 


Dovat, the founder of the Paris soup-houses, 
is a He —— om bouillon as, 
emplo upw: ol rsons, and the unus' 
emount of the sales yielded dgnt miilion francs. 


Grorce Rice, who graduated with the high- 
est honors from Dartmouth last year, has sailed for 
Edinburgh to study medicine, as he could not be al- 
lowed to stady at the New York Medical 
ing an African. 


Tur Empress Carlotta, in her madness, is 
of the idea that loaded pistols and muskets 

are constantly being pointed at her breast. This idea 
goads her frequently to such madness that her . 
oxysms of rage and terror are indescribably shocking. 


Wuen Dickens was in Hartford in 1842, he 
k of a complimentary dinner, and in 

mouth was observed by 2 ph sictan to pani 
muscular drop or twist, which him to remark to a 
friend at his elbow, “That man will one day die of 
paralysis,” 

Wuew the last speech over the body of the 
Russian General Khruloff was ended, out of the im- 
mense crowd of people appeared a common Russian 
workingman, who called out in aloud voice, “Thank 
you, gentlemen, for what you have said. e value 
our heroes, and shall not forget the memory of Gene- 
ral Khruloff,” 


Tue Emperor of Austria recently sent to 
his brother, who was banished from court for marry- 
ing @ pretty actress, to return and assume his old 
place and rank at Vienna. The Archduke refused 
saying that he never knew what happines« was until 
he led a quiet private life, and that he would not re- 
turn to the gilded ball and chain of court life, 


Tue literary world will have a great treat in 
Dr. Mackenzie’s life of Charles Dickens, which will be 
issued in a few days. It will contain a number of 
anecdotes never before published, and also the last 
portrait ever taken of the great novelist, Nothing 
more shows the ene of our American publishers 
than this fact, that within a month of his decease a 
complete and authentic memoir is issued, while Sala’a 
memoir is announced for Christmas, ® 


Monstrrur Puicnon, the new Minister of 
Public Works in France, is the hero of a rather ro- 
mantic story, When a young man he was out shoot- 
ing with a friend, who, either through accident or 
inadvertence, wounded M. Plichon so severely in the 
left hand that amputation was n . M hon, 
to screen his friend, pretended that he had himself 
caused the accident, and the secret seems to have been 
kept— a “‘ hidden hand ’’—until the friend’s death. 


Tae marriage of Miss Blanche Butler 
(daughter of General Butler) to General Ames will 


take _- July 21, at St. Anne’s Church (EB pal), 
Lowell. The festivities will occupy four , cul- 
minating with the ceremony, and will co t of a 


d ball, uminations by the neighbors, etc., etc. 
bridesmaids are to be Miss Hildreth, cousin of 
Blanche ; Miss Nesmith, daughter of the 
tenant-Governor John Nesmith ; Miss Fanny Talbot, 
ter of ©. P. Talbot, Esq., and Miss ler, 
danghter of Senator Chandler, of Michigan. 
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THE COMING MAN. 
BY THOMAS W. KNOX. 


Tae full-page picture published herewith 
represents a view in the Chinese quarter of 
San Francisco, where a great many of the 
Celestials have congregated. The street is 
narrow. and the enterprising oceupants have 
thrown a bridge across it for the purpose of 
facilitating visits and hanging their garments 
out to dry. There are numerous doors opening 
upon the street, where Chinese women, with 
their hair elaborately and curiously dressed, 
look out and invite their neighbors and others 
to‘y;ay them visits. Porters abound, with 
baskets slung upon bamboo rods across thcir 

Oulders—the favorite mode of transport in 
China, and it must be confessed that it is a 
very convenient one. In these baskets they 
frequently carry articles for sale, and one can 
purchase from a peddler a great many things 
that elsewhere are found only in te markets. 
Boxes and barrels are piled in the street, and 
on pleasant days one can.see the hairdressers 
et work arranging the coiffure of Oriental men 
and women. Little groups are gathered here 
and there exchanging local news, the Chinese 
being quite as fond of gossip as their paler- 

y d neighbors. Personal incidents of a varied 
r are discussed, and the amount of 
that passes from lip to lip would fre- 
throw the most active tea-party in 

America into the shade. Is there a people any- 
where in the world that does not enjoy gossip ? 

The balconies near the windows are ire- 
quently adorned with flowers, and here and 
there may be seen a solemn-visaged Celestial 
enjoying his pipe or cigar. The visitor, if tall, 
must stoop low to avoid hitting his head 
against the clothes that are stretched on 
numerous lines, and he runs a risk of being 
saturated with slops from the windows. Many 
of the sitns on the house-fronts are in Chinese, 
as they appeal only to the readers of that 
language ; but now and then there is an Eng- 
lish announcement of tné presence of a washer- 
man oradoctor. The Chinese physicians have 
been growing rapidly in favor with the Ameri- 
cans, and their opposition is so serious that the 
regular physicians had a bill introduced in the 
Legislature for the avowed purpose of driving 





their tawny rivals out of the fleld. The bill | 


provided that no physician should be allowed 
to practice in California without a diploma 


from a medical college in Burope or America. | 


It did not become a law, and most of those who 
then favored it are now glad that it did not 
pase, as it would have been an excellent ad- 


vertisement for the very men it was designed | 


to suppress. 

The Chinese doctors who have become cele- 
brated in practicing in San Francisco are to be 
found in better localities than the one shown 
in our picture. They begin in humble quar- 


ters, but as soon as the American patronage | 


comes in upon them, they remove from the im- 
mediate vicinity of their countrymen. 
wellunderstand the American preju lice against 
narrow, dirty streets, and small rooms, where 
the nos> is not always greeted with odors from 
Araby the blest. Some of them think our pre- 


They | 


judice is absurd, and tersely eay that their | 


medicine can cure just as well in a small house 


as in a large one. 
made a fortune in San Francis_o, had a suite of 


One Chinese physician who | 





IN | 


Mh 
LoS 


luxurious rooms where he received his patrons. 
But he lived in a little apartment not much 
larger than a Saratoga trunk, and always de- 
clared that it was much more comfortable than 
the most elaborate mansion in California. But 
he looked forward after death to a spacious 
tomb in a grove of trees, surrounded by the 
bones of his ancestors, and carefully remem- 
bered by the generatic as to follow him. 








BEETHOVEN HALL. 


On Monday. June 27, in the presence’ of a 
large number of invited guests, the Beethoven 
Maennerchor caused to be laid, on the lot No. 
210 Fifth street, near the Bowery, the corner- 
stone of a structure which the Society proposes 
erecting for the accommodation of ite members, 
and which will bear the name of the great Ger- 
man musician and composer Beethoven. At 
three o’clock Pp. M. the choir, t») the number of 
five hundred, accompanied by the Mayor of New 





can flags, and having “‘au fond” a picture of 
Beethoven while composing his ‘Angel's 
Dream.” All around the open space garlands 
of evergreen were hung, interspersed by pic- 
tures of the great German musical maestros— 
Handel, Haydn, Schubert, Mendelssohn, and 
others, in medallion. Proceedings were form- 
ally opened by Joseph Olmsted, Esq., the Presi- 
dent ¢f the Society, who briefly stated that 
“they had assembled to christen a child of 
their love, one of their most beloved.” He 
then introduced the Mayor to the assemblage, 
who spoke pleasantly and eloquently of the 
merits of the great composer, and of the musi- 
cal society which honorably upheld his name. 
At the close of the address, the Mayor anda 
number of gentlem_n passed to the place on 
the site where the stone was to be laiu. A 
history of the Maennerchor, copies of the lead- 
ing daily and weekly papeis, and gold and sil- 


ver coin and paper money to the value of | 


ninety-six dollars, were deposited in a metal 
box, and placed in a recess of the stone, which 


York, Charles Loew, and other notabilities of | was then ceremoniously put in its place, while 
the city, in carriages, proceeded from Sixth | the band played Beethoven’s song, ‘‘Glory to | 
God.” At the close of this part of the pro- | 


street. up Second avenue to Tenth street, | 


through Tenth street to Avenue A down tu 
Houston street, through Houston street up the 


gramme, the Mayor returned to the piatform, 
ani remarked: “ Fellow-citizens—One more 


Bowery to Fifth street, being cheered all the | duty remains for me, that is, to announce that 
way by large crowds. A platform had been | the corner-stone of the club has been laid, and 


erected, canopied by the German and Ameri- 
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** ADMIRAL DOT.” —¥ROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADLEY & RULESSEN, 


NEW YORK CITY.— LAYING THE CORNER-STONE OF THE BEETHOVEN HALL, FIFTH STREET, NEAR THE BOWERY, ON MONDAY, JUNE 27, 1870. 
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| side Tom Thumb would appear a giant. 








may spare it for ages to come.” Magnus Gross 
then spoke at length on the found tion of the 
Society some eleven years ago ; how they strug- 
gied, and from twenty-five members :eached 
the present membership of six hundred and 
twenty-three ; how German harmony honored 
the nation all over the world, and how for 
years to come he hoped the building, tie,cor- 


an incentive te German brotherly love and 
union. The spectators loudly applauded, and 
after listening to Beethoven’s last composition, 
**Glory to God,” departed for their homes. The 
Society, with its guests, subsequently partook 
of a sumptuous banquet at Terrace Garden, 


**ADMIRAL DOT.” 


Dvurtnc his recent trip to California, Mr. P. T. 
Barnum secured a remarkable dwarf, by whose 
Tois 

diminutive specimen of humanity, now famil- 
jarly known as ** Admiral Dot,” is symmetrically 
formed, graceful and pleasing in his manners, 
and has made himself a great favorite of the 
ladies. His true name is Leopold Kahn. He 
was born on Telegraph Hill, San Francisco, 
Cal., his father, a German teamster, weighing 
two hundred and fifty pounds, and his mother 
one hundred and sixty-five. He wasa fair-sized 
baby when born, but, in a few months, he ap- 
peared to cease growing in stature, while his 
body rapidly assumed the finest proportions. 
His mental growth has been very promising, 
and his manners are well polished. He is now 
twelve years old, and stands—in a pair of pa- 
tent leather boots, three inches’ length—twenty- 
five inches high. His weight is only fifteen 
pounds. Mr. Barnum engaged him for Wood's 
Museum, in this city, where he is now giving 
! a series of attractive entertainments. 








THE NEW FREE BATHS. 


| THanks to the liberality of the various depart- 
ments of the Government of New York city, 
| the working-classes ir particular, and the citl- 
| zens in general, have much to be grateful for. 
| The restoration to attractive beauty of our 
| public parks, and the accommodation of public 
music at so many localities, were measures 
greatly needed. And now, when the sun pours 
| upon our heads such hot and smarting rays, 
and when cool water. either for drinking or 
bathing purposes, becomes a luxury, the city 
orders two elegant, large bath-houses, one tobe 
placed on the East River, the other on the 
North, where the public can enjoy the most 
| complete bathing privileges free of charge. 
One of the baths was launched last week, and 
| soon after placed in its position at the foot of 
Fifth street, Eest River. 

The bath resembles a huge box, with a plat- 
form about eight feet wide surrounding and 
overhanging the upper edge. Under this plat- 
form are eight pontoons, four on each side, 
each of which is sixteen feet long and six feet 
wide, for supporting the weight of the craft ia 
the water. The depth to which the bath is 
sunk is regulated by means of a patent valve in 
each pontoon, by means of which a sufficient 
weight of water may be admitted to the pontoons 
to sink the bath to such a depth as will best ac 
commodate the bathers. The bath is ninety feet 
long by sixty feet wide, on the outside, and 
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forty by ninety in the inside. The sides are of 
solid planking down to the water’s edge, and 
below that they are formed of stout slats to al- 
low free ingress and egress of the water. Over 
the platform surrounding the edge is to be 
erected a structure completely in-losing the 
bath, and containing about eighty dressing- 
rooms, each five by four and a half feet, open- 
ing toward the centre of the bath, and with a 
door in each connecting with a run- 
ning round the whole. Over the centre of the 
south side of the bath this structure will be two 
stories high, forming the entrance to the bath, 
and affording apartments for the keeper in the 
second story, twenty-four feet long by twelve 
wide, 

Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays are set 
apart for ladies, and Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays for gentlemen. 

The second bath will be ready for use in a 
fortnight, and both will cost about twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 








THE SMITHSONIAN 
STITUTION. 


It is now more than forty years since James 
Smithson, natural sonof the first Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, and nephew of the Duke of Somer- 
set, bequeathed a sum exceeding half a million 
of dellars in trusteeship to the United States, to 
be used for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men. This sum has been so 
wellcared for that out ofits fund a handsome cas- 
tellated building, in the style of the round arch 
of the twelfth century, has been erected, in the 
midst of a charming garden, its campanile 
tower rising into sight from whatever quarter 
the city of Washington is approached, and the 
cost of which was some four hundred thousand 
dollars ; while the sum of the original bequest 
remains, not alone undiminished, but, on the 
contrary, increased by more than a hundred 
thousand dollars. 

There was a strong effort made, at the time of 
the practical opening of the Institution, to have 
its resources expended upon a great library, 
which was then, and is still, greatly needed in 
W: m-—the depredations of transient 
thieves having necessitated the closing of the 
doors of the Congressional Library to the general 
public ; but, li was contended, with reason, that 
this would by no means meet the requirements of 
the conditions upon which the money was be- 
queathed ; and the present arrangement—accord- 
ing to which library, museum, art-gallery, lec- 
tures, laboratory, are one and all collected 
beneath the same roof, from which avenues of 
research and investigation extend to the re- 
motest regions of the coun must be that 
which would most nearly satisfy the wishes of. 
the philanthropic founder. 

The library consists, for the most part, of vol- 
umes concerning the transactions of learned 
societies, and such of their serial publications 
as may be of use to those students who are con- 
ducting investigations. It contains also many 
works upon special branches of science, and a 
very valuable collection of charts. The Institu- 
tion itself issues three classes of publications— 

artos, containing such records of researches 
and their results as are supposed to be absolute 
additions t0 human knowledge ; octavos, con- 
sisting of reports that sum up whatever is ascer- 
tained decisively upon particular subjects at 
present, together with reports of explorations 
carried on under its more peculiar auspices, and 
general aids to the pursuit of science ; anda 
third series of official reports, abstracts of lec- 
tures and correspondence, and translations from 
foreign languages of articles whose topics are 
kindred to the objects pursued by the Institu- 
tion. All of these publications are dissemi- 
nated according to such a liberal plan, that they 
cannot fail to be of much usefulness through 
their general accessibility. 

Smithson bimself was a man of great in- 
formation, as well as a practical chemist. The 
little pamphlet concerning the Institution, 
which is to be found in one of the halls, men- 
tions, that once, catching a tear from the cheek 
over which ‘it was sliding, he submitted it to an 
analysis so minute as to trace there all the 
various salts of which it was composed. He 
could not then but be satisfied with the assist- 
ance rendered to the physical sciences by means 
of his beqhest—not only to chemistry, through 
the laboratory of the Institution—which has 
been constantly surrendered to the use of the 
most distinguished chemists of the day—but to 
meteorology, in the production of accurate in- 
struments whose construction it has ov 
in extended and intelligent observations of the 
phenomena of that great unknown which we 
call the weather, and in such publications as the 
tables prepared by Professor Guyot, as a work 
upon the winds of the northern hemisphere, 
Professor Loomis’s monograph on a great storm 
which pervaded Europe and America, and 
Olmstead’s treatise on the aurora ; to astron- 
omy, in its annual list of occultations, in its as- 
sistance to the astronomical expeditions to the 
southern hemisphere by which the parallax of 
several planets was definitely ascertained, and 
improvements of great consequence in solar 
and lunar tables were made, and also in its cal- 
culation of an approximate orbit for the planet 
Neptune upon the first discovery of that planet, 
by which means the course of that sphere was 
followed through the whole of its enormous 
revolution of one hundred and sixty-six years, 
and an ephemeris of the planet was constructed; 
to botony, geology, physical geography, and 
ethnology, through the American exploring ex- 
peditions, for the work of which it has furnished 
competent persons, and which it has tirelessly 
instructed, superintended, and sometimes even 
fitted out at its own expense, while it has after- 
ward distributed duplic of the specimens 
and collections thus made, among the museums 
of the country, to the number of a quarter of a 
million. 

It has had but a brief period in which to es- 
fablish itself and become felt and known, yet, 
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notwithstanding this fact, at the present day, 
the Institution claime *s be the medium of scien- 
tific conimunication between the Old World and 
the New ; custom-houses, on both sides of the 
water, respect its stamp On the parcels of its 
international correspondence and 

and there is no privilege of transportation 

is not extended to it. 

The great usefulness and power of the Smith- 
sonian are things that one who merely 
tered through its musevm-rooms, which are 
that the passing stranger is very likely to see 
or hear much about, would scarcely be able to 
appreciate ; for, though the museum is 
rich, and so well classified as to be of service 
as an instructor, it is not, when compared with 
others, at all remarkable. It con never- 
theless, the mést complete collection of 
appertaining to the natural history and 
tology of North America alone to be found in 
all the world, together with countless young 
jects of interest which well reward the 
and whose actual sight and examination is of 
more purpose than the perusal of many books 
would be. 

The Smithsonian Institution holds its head a 
little higher than the Patent Office, the latter 
being a self-supporting democratic affair, and 
the former existing, as has been said, upon the 
revenues devoted to it by a generous and am- 
bitious Englishman, who, having no name of 
his own, took this method of revenging himself 
on fate, and making it secure that one day the 
proud titles of his ducal ancestors should only 
be remembered through his having failed to 
wear them. The Institution may, however, for, 
all its superiority of position, be considered in 
some sort a poor relation of the Patent Office, 
since, to speak irreverently, it falls heir to all the 
other’s cast-off clothes—numerous objects for- 
merly exhibited in the Patent Office having, of 
late years, been removed from its guardianship 
to that of the Smithsonian. Many relics of 
Washington, of Lincoln, and of our heroes, are 
among these; as well as our treaties with the 
great kingdoms—the Turkish, with its long 
scroll of cabalistic characters, like a leaf of 
Merlin’s book, the white silk wrapper from 
which it was first unrolled, and its huge pend- 
ent seal; the Brazilian, in its green velvet 
book ; the French, Austrian, and Spanish, in 
their blue, crimson, and black covers, and all 
of them fortified with the tremendous seals of 
their respective monarchs, large enough, each 
one, for Peace to have used them to seal up the 
grim goblins of war as that threadbare old fish- 
erman sealed up the Genius. Among these ob- 
jects, too, are the medals of all the famous men 
and deeds of the last century, making a numis- 
matic history of that time; there hang the 
sabres, with blades sharp enough to sever a 
floating hair, given to our officers by the Egypt- 
ian Pasha ; there are the perfect Persian carpets 
sent to one of our Presidents, with their pile as 
soft and thick as the turf of a June meadow ; 
there, too, are the gem-embroidered saddles an 
housings presented by the Imaum of Muscat ; 
there are Indian shawls, gifts of other foreign 
princes, marvels of the needle, color, fabric, 
and fancy ; there are Japanese lacquers, shin- 
ing as if their surfaces had been run from fused 
jewels, and Japanese idols, so ugly that profan- 
ity before them becomes a virtue. Here, more- 
over, is the sarcophagus in which the ashes of 
a Roman emperor once slept, brought home to 
be used by a ruler of our own, but declined by 
him upon grounds of republican principle—al- 
though, perhaps, the truer republicanism would 
have been to use it, as being a thing of not too 
much importance, even though it had held the 
bones of all the emperors since time began. 
Here is the slab from the tomb of Mithridates ; 
and here are monuments in black basalt, 
brought home by Mr. Squier, the most accom- 
plished of all our explorers, from Nicar: 
where they were found in hidden island-tem- 
ples, or midway of the tropical forest depths, 
and, with their sphinx-like decorations, 
strangely recalling the carving of the Ninevite 
stones. In the neighborhood of these same 
articles is to be found a huge mass of copper 
from Lake Superior, purchased by the Govern- 
ment at a price of nearly six thousand dollars, 
for what earthly or unearthly reason remains a 
mystery to the uninitiated, and finally finding 
its abode here. It was formerly used as an 
altar by the Northwestern Indians, and a Jesuit 
missionary has testified to having witnessed 
the sacrifice of a young girl take place upon its 
surface. But little remote from this witness to 
the blackness of superstition are a couple of 
enormous aerolites, one of which was used as 
an anvil in Mexico, where it fell, and the other 
of which, in the shape of a ring, weighs about 
fourteen hundred pounds, and resembles the 
huge quoit which some of the demigods might 
have pitched, at a giant game among the thun- 
der-clouds—they are, in a way, kindred sights 
to this evil sacrificial altar; for, though they fell 
from heaven, they have a certain dark and be- 
grimed horror of appearance, as if they had 
been forged in—a very different place. In the 
cabinets of curiosities, in the same room where 
the most of these articles are exposed, are other 
mementoes of barbarous tribes, scarcely pleas- 
anter than this altar, such as terrible toma- 
hawks, wonderfully wrought to a cruel sharp- 
ness, with flint-headed arrows and spears ; but 
there also are other memorials, not so shadowy, 
in the shape of calumets, of headdresses of 
superb feathers, of Sioux earrings, very intri- 
cately and almost beautifully carved from a 
bone resembling mother-of-pearl, and the yet 
more peaceful sight of a miniature Lapland 
sledge, and reindeer and hut, prepared by the 
rude natives in jmitation of their own, and 
presented to the Institution through the Nor- 
wegian University of Christiana. In this mu- 
seum, also, is arranged the typical dress of 
most of the races of the earth, from the 
furry suit of the rough Esquimaux, demanded 
by his climate, to the gorgeous Hungarian 
chlamys, whose snow-white fabric has been 
wrought with silken flosses of every brilliant 










range caricatures 
position in which 


sickens 
but there 
bones of 
to restore 
yr 

be so sensitively as to suf- 

fer physical qualms at the they give 
to the death and decay that is one day to over- 


The. natural history which present 
themselves in a more agreeable form are, how- 
ever, the most interesting things in the mu- 
seum. Prepared with an almost complete 
mimicry of life, the various families of the 
beasts look out upon you there as if they were 
just about to leap; the perfect little cat keeps 
company with the splendid Bengal tiger ; the hor- 
rible gorilla travesties all that there is beastly in 
man, and, with the orang-outang and the mon- 
key, shows us the links of the original thought 
and the hand ‘that practice betters.” We see 
the sponge leading to the coral, the coral to the 
sea-anemone, the anemone to the sunfish, and 
that to all the dwellers of the deep; and all 
these specimens are arranged with such an ad- 
mirable method, that one can compare there, 
as it were, the first sketch of an idea in the 
creative mind with its subsequent complete 
development. As we pass presently from the 
fish, we come to all the airy tribes of heaven, 
and see the boobies and gannets and penguins, 
half in doubt whether they have wings or fins, 
whether they be fish or flesh; then comes the 
cormorant, the albatross, the mighty frigate- 
bird, whose strength of wing lets him, as some 
one says, breakfast in Senegal and dine in 
America ; the gull, the petrel—until we reach, 
at last, the swallow, most perfect of all the 
things of flight—and we have passed over, in 
one quick review, the eagles, to look at whose 
superbness makes one proud of the national 
emblem ; the scavenger-b whose mere 
ruffs seem fringed out of carrion ; the owls, the 
little ones who love the mice of an ivied church- 
tower; and the Arctic owl, whose fluff of 
feathers looks like the the incarnation of a 
great white snowstorm, out of which its flery, 
yellow eyes gleam, or ought to gleam, like 
mock-suns themselves; the argus-pheasant, 
with his thousand eyes upon his tail, and his 
orphean cousin bearing erect a lyre the size of 
ten of himself; the scarlet flamingo, the rose- 
winged spoonbil!, the great golden macaws, 
who choose but one mate for life; the parro- 
quets, more splendid in color than words can 
paint them; love-birds and cockatoos and 
lories ; the ostrich, whose joints and sinews—to 
be seen naked in another spot—are a lesson in 
magnificent mechanism; the humming-bird, 
with a mail, each scale of which is made of no- 
thing but jewels, and with its nest, a miracle 
of dainty workmanship and elegance, hardly 
the size of a thimble, but lined with exquisite 
care, so that it shall hold safely enough the 
tiny eggs, no larger than pearls, and presenting 
an odd contrast with the hawk’s nest under- 
neath—a heap of sticks laid together at all 
angles, and three or four large eggs dropped at 
random on the jagged pile, an unspeakably cold 
and dreary thing, as forlorn as all out-doors, 
and telling how harsh even a mother’s instinct 
may be in the fierce breast of the hawk. 

A person would, in fact, have need of being 
a great idiot if, after a stroll through the mu- 
seum of the Smithsonian Institution, he should 
go out quite as thoughtless as he went in. 
And it is easy to see the positive benefit of such 
a place in storing empty minds with know- 
ledge, whether they will or not, since the 
knowledge is of a kind that enters by the eyes, 
and penetrates the pores of the memory with- 
out an effort on the part of the recipient. And 
it must be just as evident to every one, that, 
with all these mines and countermines under- 
neath the great ramparts of ignorance, of 
which this museum is but one little lane, and 
with the affairs of the Institution conducted so 
wisely and liberally as they have been by Pro- 
fessor Henry and his coadjutors, it cannot be 
many years before not only the American con- 
tinent, but the whole world, will have reason 
to repeat with gratitude the name of that beno- 
factor of mankind, James Smithson. 











A Vatvastz Woopcur.—There is said to be 
a paper in Philadelphia which has one woodcut, which 
is used for every face. It was engraved originally 
(says a Boston paper) to represent Arthur Spring, but 
the proprietor liked it so much that he determined to 
keep it on hand, and run it into the paper whenever 
anybody else was hung, or died, or was elected, or 
made a/speech. And so every time a portrait was 
wanted, this woodcut was altered to fit it. First, the 
hat was cut down, then the nose was chiseled into 
various shapes ; then the eyes were gouged a little ; 
then the head was altered, and the cheeks hollowed 


out. It meter, at its best, looked like any human 
be! that ever existed in this wide world ; but 
that made no for the proprietor always 

it right in every time, with a fresh name and 


a 

=, vis, 

aL ayor Fox, Senator Revels, Artemus Ward, 
Daniel the Lions’ Den, Winnemore, Jefferson as 
Rip Van Winkle, Ristori, Asa Packer, Governor Cur- 
tin, and a score or two of others. ALY 





dye. And in the upper galleries, half hidden 
away from view, is the fearful undress of some 





FUN FOR THE FAMILY, 
Tre dress circle—Crinoline. 
HovusE-DEcORATORS— Women. 
SuarpsHooTrers—Aching teeth. 
A sPprnit-LamPp—Will-o’-the Wisp. 


_ Faanaane journalistic complaint—Rumor- 

tism. 

A TRANSACTION (trance action)—Walking in 
Dp. 


(H)zar of the weather—Strawberries and 


Waar ought one to drink out of in church? 
Pew-ter. 


Tue best scent for a torn handkerchief— 
Patch-ouli. 


Aw upholsteret must necessarily be a chair- 
or-table man. 


War is an Angola cat likearow? Because 
it’s a rum-pus(s). 

A tTHovGHT over a salmon cutlet—Spring 
brings the cuckoo—better still, the cuckoo’mber. 


Way is a man going to sleep like a chrysalis? 
Because he soon will have—a—met—a—morphus, 


In olden times, when they hanged witches, 
it was considered, in a double sense, neck-romancy. 


A parapoxicaL fact—One of the most fender 
and pathetic writers in the English language was 
Sterne. 


A SENSATIONAL journal asserts that some sad 
news received recently ‘‘ dropped like a great stone 
into the well of a world’s heart, and splashed the 
water into its eyes.” 


Te ‘Star Spangled Banner,” as performed 
by Foor, the big chorus and cannon at the Beetho- 
ven Jubilee, was amended as follows : 

“ Tis the star-spangled boom banner 
O long may it smash wave, 
O’er the land of the bang free, 
And the home of the rip brave.” 


An Iowa paper having inserted an item re- 
lating that a woman of that State had helped her hus- 
band to raise seventy acres of wheat, and noticing 
the item copied by its exchanges under an evident 
misapprehension of facts, now explains that the way 
she helped was to stand tn the door and shake a broom 
at him when he sat down to rest, and terrifying him 
in other ways. 


A mercuant in Montgomery recently hired a 
@ new clerk, and of course initiated him at once into 
the mystery of the “trade-mark.” Shortly afterward 
the knight of the yard-stick was showing some goods 
toa customer, when she demurred at the prices. 
The f of the merchant may be imagined when 
the young man called out at the top of his voice : 
a What shall I sell this for? it is marked four dollars 
and a half, and cost fifty cents.”’ ” 


SONG OF THE JOURNALIST. 


Scratch, scratch, scratch, 
Farngrnes, Items, and News, 
Essays, Tales, and reviews, 
With the blackest kind of blues. 


Scratch, scratch, scratch, 
Marriage, Debt, and Dun ; 
Eulogy, Gossip, and Pun ; 
Accident, Panic, and Fun. 


Scratch, scratch, scratch, 
Battle, Riot, and Raid ; 
Music, and Cash, and e— 
Who is, and who isn’t afraid? 


Scratch, scratch, scratch, 
Apology, aan p and Slur, 

It, of Him, and of Her, 
Invention, Humbug, and Truth, 
Folly, Fashion, and Youth. 


Suicide, Sermon, and Joke, 
Metaphysics and Smoke, 

With upward and downward stroke, 
Ruin, and Vice, and Shame, 

Virtue, and Honor, and Fame. 


Scratch, scratch, scratch, 
gh. slave of the mighty Press! 
e “ Devil’ demands a ‘‘Mess” . 
For subscribers that never pay. 
Oh, isn’t it jolly |—say ? 








SHERMAN 


HAS 


RETURNED 


from his professional visit West, and may be con- 

sulted by those who called at his office during his 

absence and deferred treatment until his return. 
Those who are afflicted with 


RUPTURE 


will find DR. SHERMAN’S curatives a guarantee 
cure, without the sufferings and injury attending the 
use of trusses designed to create adhesive infamma- 
tion. 

OFFICE, 697 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Pamphlets of pho phic likenesses, before and 
after cure, with other information, mailed on receipt 
of 10 cents. 


DR. 








Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, 
or Magical Beautifier. 


This wlar Cosmetic has long maintained (31 
ears) & and prominent place in public estima- 
tion, and in fashionable ladies’ boudoirs, not alone for 
its extraordinary beautifying effects on the skin and 
com ion, removing Tan, Freckles, Sallowness, etc., 
but also the innocence and purity of its ingredients. 
DR. GOURAUD'’S ORI AL OREAM has not been 
heralded by inflated advertisements, nor is it the crea- 
paid-for puffs ; it stands on its merits alone, 
and with intelligent purchasers it is sought after in 
preference to the of cheap and vile preparations 


flooding the market. 

DR. GOURAUD is daily in receipt of Druggiste’ or- 
ders from distant parts, relating that lady residents 
in their localities, and especially ladies traveling, who 
have used the article, and who have recommended it 
from one to another, imploring said druggists to or- 
der some from Dr. G., and which they are ultimately 
obliged to do. 

It is a well-established fact that the ney of 
many druggists prompts them to recommend an arti- 
cle to ladies, not from its intrinsic good qualities, but 
from the larger profits to be made on its sale. Dr. G. 
concedes that margins are not as la as many 
merchants allow, nor does he intend they shall be. A 
truly valuable cosmetic, such as the Oriental Cream, 
will be prized, and the ladies will have it, even if 
obliged to order it direct from Dr. G., at his only de- 
pot in New York, 48 Bond street. 








For Moth Patches, Freckles, and Tan. 


Use “PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION.” 
The only Reliable and Harmless known to 
Science for remov brown discolorations from the 
Face. Prepared only by Dr. B. OC. PERRY, 49 Rord 
&t., N. ¥, Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
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FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


In 1858 I bought a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Ma- 
chine, which is stil] in order, and does as good 
work as ever, without a cent’s worth of repairs. It has 
averaged two hundred and fifty dollars a year, besides 
family sewing, With one needle I hemmed over three 
thousand yards of suagic ruffiin ¢ Tucking and hem- 
ming are my favorite pastime. I never sat at the ma- 
chine alone without hymning, ‘‘ God bless Wheeler & 


ilson,” and it is my prayer. 
va 7e ‘any A. STEWART. 
Upper Alton, IU. 








INTERESTING TO LADIZS. 

* * * “My Grover & Baker Machine was pur- 
chased about nine years ago. For nearly seven years 
it was employed almost constantly in heavy work ; 
ladies’ cloaks, men’s and boys’ clothing, and the like, 
yet, when the occasion required, would perform the 
finest work with entire satisfaction. For two years it 
has been doing family sewing of every variety, and it 
works equally as well as it did when first purchased.” 
—Mrs. J. M. Washbune, West Stafford, Conn, 








Pret est Wom 
Mike —, well known in our .in Wow Forks. for 
her distingue appearance and beautiful complexion, 
was once @ sallow, rough-skinned girl, chagrined at 
her red, freckled face. She pitched into Hagan’s 
Magnolia Balm, and is now as pretty in complexion 
as she is charming in manners. is article over- 
comes freckles, tan, sallowness, moth-patches, ring- 
marks, etc., and makes one look ten years younger 
than they are, Magnolia Balm for a transparent com- 
plexion, and Lyon’s Kathairon to make the hair plen- 
tiful, luxuriant, soft, and delicate, have no rivals, The 
Kathairon prevents ‘the hair from turning gray, eradi- 
cates dandruff, and is the best and cheapest ressing 
in the world, 








Summer Dress Goods, &c., at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


ARE NOW OFFERING GREAT BARGAINS IN 


PARIS PRINTED JACONETS AND ORGANDIES, 
sos 0 FIGURED BAREGES, GAUZE CHAM- 


R 
ALL-SILK AND SILK AND WOOL GRENADIN ES, 
MOHAIRS, MOZAMBIQUES, SUMMER POPLINS, 
our LINENS, CRETONS, CAMBRICS, PIQUES, 


tc., Etc. 
STRIPED AND CHECKED FANCY COLORED AND 
GRISAILLE SILKS. 
LINEN AND PIQUE SUITS, LAMA LACE SHAWLS, 
CHALLIE MIGNONS AND FRENCH SEASIDE JACK- 


E 
Ladies’ and Children’s Outfitting. 
WHITE AND COLORED FRENCH AND LAWN 


LAWN AND CAMBRIC SEASIDE SUITS. 

MORNING WRAPPERS IN CAMBRIC AND LAWN, 

BATHING SUITS, REGATTA AND SEASIDE HATS. 

UNDERGARMENTS of every description. 

CHILDREN’S PIQUE AND CAMBRIC SUITS, Etc. 

HANDKERCHIEFS, PARIS EMBROIDERIES, LACE 
SETS AND LA OES, 

HOSIERY AND UNDERG ARMENTS, SHIRTS, COL- 
LARS AND CUFFS, —- TS, TIES, SASH RIB- 
BONS, GLOVES, Ete. ey 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street. 


RUPTURE 


_ Cuw/ed by Dr. Sherman’s Patent Appliance and Rup- 
ture Curative, without the injury experienced from 
the use of trusses. Pamphiets illustrating bad cases of 
Rupture, before and after cure, with other informa- 
tion of interest to the Ruptured, mailed on receipt of 
ten cents. Address DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 

697 Broadway, New York. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, will 
dispose of one hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
_ of six first-class makers, including Chickering & 

ons, at extremely low prices, for cash, during this 
month, or will take from $5 to $25 monthly until 
paid ; the same to let, and rent applied if purchased. 


HE SCHOOLS — Portraits of the best 
pupils in the schools throughout the countr: 
are given in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. ‘These portraits will not 
only increase the popularity of the Weekly, but 
prove a great incentive to young students to 
excel in all that is commendable.’’—Boston 
Journal, 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 














1809. 





“Sy 
Is BETTER and CHEAPER than SOAP. 


771-81-e0ow 





“Our Home” Laundry. 


PUNCTUALITY AND EXCELLENCE. 
21 AMITY STREET. 

Lace Curtains, Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ Wear, etc., 
etc., done up in a superior style. Goods sent for and 
delivered. Orders will receive prompt attention. 
$40 A DAY—Dovusie-MounTeD MAPS ror $1. 

LLOYD'S Patent Double Steel-plate Map of 
AMERICA and EUROPE, for 1870, showing from 
ocean to ocean ; colored, mounted, varnished ; 54x50 
inches 1a , with the United States County Map on 
reverse side on & larger scale, with 1,000, 000 names. 
Price only $1. Sheets mailed for 30 cents ; 100 copies 
& day sold by agents. Lioyd made all the’ maps used 
by. Gens, Grant, McClellan, Sherman, Sheridan, etc., 

, during the war. Certificates sent. E. LLOY D, 
Box 4,550, New York. 


RANK LESLIZ’S CHIMNEY COR- 
NER is on sale every Monday at all news de- 
pots. Single copies, 10 cents ; subscription, $4 
a year. “Hidden Away,” the best American 
Story ever issued, has just commenced. 


Now Ready. the | New Number of 


‘RANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN, 
Being the Humorous History of the Month. 
Containing over forty pictures, full of fun and 
satire, by the most eminent artists. Also, six- 
teen pages of the ractest writing of the times. 
For sale everywhere. o 


TF YoU HAVE NOT READ “HID. 
DEN 9 


AWAY, No, 262 of FRANK LESLIE’S 
CHIMNEY CORNER, and begin it at once, 
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87 and 89 Bowery, © Chrystio and 190 end 138 Hester Street, New York, 





» of avy 


_Btill continue to keep the largest stock ot 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


in the United States, which they offer at 


Betail d Wholesale prices. 










The 
The goods of C. EK. Collins & Co. have in 
One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, 
Democrat. 


Watches have been so thoroughly 


‘ATION GOLD HUNTING-WATCHES, ‘Collins Metal” 
-celebrated 


ones 150. Those of extra fine $20, equal to ones. 
are also bi Tata Gecee tad anice tae sean, fm patent 
equali y $i All our watches fully For these cent watches 
$ our watches fully ee by cate. 

our watches are unting cases, gents’ and ladies’ sizes. Chains, Collins 


$2 to $8. “ise, all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at one-tenth the 


Collins Metal is the best imitation of 
given satisfaction.—N. 
wwe have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeroy's 


gtd have seen.—N. Y. Tribune. 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent by 


express to al) parts of ro United States, to be 
Cc. E. COLLINS & 


id for on delivery. 
O0., No. 335 Broadway (up-stairs), New York. 





NUNNS & SEIL, 


8349 Fourth Ave. N.Y. 





LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Special attention given to custom work. 


REED ORGAN COMPANION. 


A NEW COLLECTION OF POPULAR INSTRU- 
MENTAL AND VOCAL MUSIC, 


Marches, Waltzes, Polkas, Uperatic Gems, 
Songs, Ballads, Etc., 


ARRANGED EXPRESSLY FOR 


Cabinet Organs and Melodeons. 
Preceded by a Fresh and Easy Course of Instruction. 
By Wm. H. CLARKE, author of “New Method for 

Reed Organs.”’ 
Price $2. Sent postpaid on receipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 





WESTERN WORLD feeders 


SYCHOMANCY, FASCINATION; Or, 
Soul Charming, 400 pages, cloth. Full instruc- 
tions to use this power over men or animals at will, 
how to mesmerize, become trance or writing medi- 
ums, Divination, Spiritualism, Alchemy, Philosophy 
of Omens and Dreams, Brigham Young’s Harem, 
Guide to Marriage, etc., all contained in this book. 
100,000 sold. Can be obtained by sending address, 
with 10 cents postage, to T. W. EVANS & CO., 4i 
South Eighth street, ‘Fhitadelpnia, Pa. if 
RANK LESL E'S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY—the best and most popular paper 
with the young — appears every Wednesday. 
Price 5 cents ; $2.50 per annum. 


/  “BLEES” 


NOISELESS, 
LINK-MOTION, 
LOCK-STITCH 


Sewing-Machine 


Challenges the world 
= in perfection of work, 
strength and beauty of 
stitch, durability of 
construction, and ra- 
§ pidity of motion. 

Call and examine; 
and, for agencies and 
circulars, apply at 
623 BROADWAY, 

New YORE. 


PIANO CO.NY 49200 FORT CLASS TO" 
NT ON TRIAL_CINCULARS MAILED FREE. 


HE MAGIC EGG.—<Agents wanted.— 
Sample and terms mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 
Address W. EAR L, 26 Laight street, New York. 
770-73 


Vv 7HISKERS, MUSTACHE. OR HAIR 

warranted to grow on man or boy in 21 days, 
or money refunded. Sent free for 50 cents. Address 
E. H. COLVIN, Hadley’s Station, Illinois. 


CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS.—In No, 194 of FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ 
AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY, issued June 29th, be- 
gins a stirring story of the Pacific, entitled 
“Gascoyne, the Sandal-Wood Trader.” It is 
full of splendid characters, both boys and girls, 
with nes | of adventure, peril and danger, yet 
comp er ‘unexceptionable in every respect. 
Buy No. 1 


THE UNDERCLIFF 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, 
CONDUCTED BY 


Mrs. Morris and Miss Pickersgill, 
COLD SPRING, OPPOSITE WEST POINT, 
The residence of General Morris, surrounded by an 
extensive and beautifully shaded Park, and offering, 
by its proximity to New York, the advantages of city 

and country. 
The course of Instruction is liberal. French spoken 
habitually in the family. Languages, Music, Drawing 




















U. 














and Painting pursued, under accomplished professors. | 


Lectures on various subjects delivered, with suitable 
diagrams. Constant attention to deportment and 
physical health. 

TERMS: 


For Boarding Pupils, Per Annum.—Board and 
Tuition in English, French, and Latin, $400; Music 
and Singing, per quarter, $20 to $40; Fuel, per sea- 
son, $4. 

woe Day Scholars, Per Annuwm.—Tuition in Eng- | 
lish, French, and Latin — First ~ artment, $125; 
Second do. en $100 ; Third do., $75; mary do., $50, 

Use of Piano, $5 per quarter ; Seat in Church, $6 
per. annum; Washing, per doz., $1. No de duction 
made for absence. Each young jady requires sheets, 
pillow-cases, towels, table napkins. All clothing 
must be marked in full. 

Pupils recetved at any time, and charged from the 
day of entry. 


e school year consists of two equal sessions of 


twenty weeks each, commencing in September, and 
terminating June 30th, Payments to be made qaar- 
teriy, in advance. 


HOWE 'S. 


SCALES 


ae HAY, COAL, ae GRO- 
CBRS’, and DRUGGISTS’ SCALES of every variety. 
ELLISON & CO., 
Sole General Agents for New York City, Middle and 
Southern States, No. 3 Park Place, New York. Send 
77-84 


for Circulars. 

x2 50 A Month with Stencil and Key Check 
Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 

Samples, free. Address 5. M. SPENCER, Brattle- 

boro, Vt. 763-75 








20 —IMITATION GOLD HUNT- 
® ING-CASE WATCHES. Send 


for circular. JOHN FOGGAN, 79 Nassau st., N. Y. 





771-774 
ASCOYNE, THE SANDAL WOOD 
TRADER, a new and exceedi interesting 
story, will n soon in FRANK LESLIE’S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 





A WEEK paid agents in a new busi- 
ness. Address Saco Novelty Co., Saco, Me. 


WM. KNABE & CO., 


(Established 1833.) 
BALTIMORE, MD., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO SS. 


These instruments are pronounced by all the lead- 
ing artists and musical critics as having NO EQUAL 
They are used by the Maretzek Italian Opera Troupe, 
at the Academy of Music, New York; Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn ; Crosby’s Opera House, Chicago ; 
Richings Opera Troupe ; Ole Bull’s Concerts ; and at 
all first-class concerts in the United States. 


$6 











WAREROOMS : 
No. 650 Broadway, N. Y., and 
69 Washington St., Chicagd, Ill. 


J. BAUER & 00., General Agents. 


SYPHER & CO., 
(Successors to D. Marley), 


No. 557 Broadway, New York, 
DEALERS IN 





Modern, and Antique Furniture, Bronzes, 
Ohina, and Articles of Vertu. 


HBEE PREMIUMS, ONE OF FIVE 
dollars, one of two dollars and a half, and a fine 
picture, are given every week for the best solu- 
tions of the enigmas, charades, etc., in FRANK 
LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 











where. 


IFLES, SHOT GUNS, REVOLVERS; 
etc., at reduced prices, warranted and sent by 
express, C.0.D., to be examined before paid for. Libe- 
ral terms to the Trade, Agents, or Clubs. Write fora 
rice catalogue. Address GREAT WESTERN GUN 

VORKS, 179 Smithfield street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
N.B. Army Guns, Revolvers, etc., bought or traded for. 

770-77 





IVORCES obtained in New York, Con- 
necticut, Indiana, and Illinois. Legal every- 

No charge in advance; advicefree. Address 
N. Y. (770-782 


M, House, ¢ ecmmsemanid 78 Nassau St., 


rou W. PIERCE'S 
“HIDDEN AWAY,” 


A story of wonderful power, a plot full of interest, 

choracters delineated with a master-hand, is now 

| RoR hing in FRANK LESLIE’S ‘CHIMNEY COR- 
ER, and for sale everywhere, 





Bor AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY 
City, Town, Village and County in the Union for the 


Wonders of the World, 


By far the most exciting, attractive, humorous, 
entertaining and valuable book ever issued from the 
American Press, containing a larger amount of his- 
torical, biographical, curious and startling incidents 
than any work of modern times, and presented in-a 
form so attractive that even the untutored mind finds 
in it subject of absorbing attention. Over 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS, 


by the most eminent artists in Europe and America, 
128 in number, making it altogether the most unique, 
complete and elegant pictorial work ever published. 
To energetic and efficient canvassers an opportunity 
for making money is here offered rarely presented in 
a lifetime, as no one who sees the book can refuse to 
buy it. 

It comprises Startling Incidents, Interesting Scenes 
and Wonderful Events, in all Countriee, all Ages, and 
among all People. 

Edited by the distinguished author and artist, 


c. C. ROSENBERC. 

Agents are everywhere meeting with unprecedented 
success in selling this great work, and although times 
are dull, no canvasser who understands the first prin- 
ciples of his business can fail to make $100 to $150 per 
month, if he works only one-half his time. 


One Agent in Milwaukee, Wis., reports 20 
Subscribers in One Day. 


One Agent in Monticello, Ind., reports 32 
Subscribers in One Day. 


One in Denver, Col., reports 118 Subscribers 
in Four Days. 


And a great many others from 75 to 100 
a Week. 

In fact, it is the book of all books in the field, has 

no opposition, and sells with equal readiness to all 

parties, sects, and sections, and justifies all the en- 

comiums passed upon it by the press of the country. 


‘** Fifty years ago such a book as om pee have 
been considered a miracie.”"—N. Y. Her 


“It is a picture-gallery and library to and 
it would not be a very great stretch, if we added 
theatre and museum also.”"—N. Y. Daybook. 


“It is the cheapest book ever printed.’’—Pomeroy’s 
Democrat, 


*“ As a volume of continued information and amuse- 
ment, it is unsurpassed, and can be recommended as 
a valuable encyclopedia to families.’—N. FY. Ez- 
press. 


“ A complete library in itself, not of fiction, but of 
recorded events of exciting character in modern hu- 
man history.”—N. ¥. Times. 


“One of the most vate -s interesting books re- 
cently issued.”"—, YF. 


Etc., yn Ete, 
Proving beyond all doubt that it is the grandest 
and most readable and beautiful book ever publisired 


in this or any other country, 
Send for Circulars and Terms at once. Address 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 
411 Broome St., N. Y., 
129 South Olark St., Chicago, Ll.,and 
177 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
130 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 


\ ON DERFUL STRANGE. —By send- 
ing 35 cents, age, color of eyes and , you 
will receive the name, Post-ofice address and t 
of your future Husband or Wife, anc also a correct 
History of rE future Life, and the date of your 
marriage. Address Box 98, Ovid, Mich. 770 73 


TOUNG COIN COLLECTOR NOW 
ck in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
RLS’ WESELY. 














625 A DAY! 40 new articles for Agents. 
Samples /ree. H. B. SHAW, = , Me. 
0-77 











URE YWTouwR BEATE! 
BOTTLE of MAGNETIC CURLIQUE SENT Free. 
It curls straight hair in beautiful curls on the 


A 





First application, Address, with stam 
770-73 Pro. J. M. NORTH, Parkman, Ohio. 
ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 
Conducted b A. aw GOV- 
ERNMENT. 300,000 GOLD. 


Drawn every Seventeen ay Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
s» nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and byw also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & OO., Bankers, 








16 Wall St. N. Y. 
HIDDEN AWAY. 
NCOMMON ATTRACTION IN 


FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, “ HID- 
DEN AWAY,” @ novel by Etta W. Pierce, 
which, for genuine merit, will take a high 
rank in American fiction. In plot, in lan- 
guage, in character, it shows the power of a 
master-hand. It is by far the most interesting 
story issued during the season, and deserves 
the perusal of ail who can appreciate a novel of 
the highest excellence, 
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8 Per Cent. Per Annum 
IN GOLD, 


FREE FROM U. & GOVERNMENT TAX. 


FRANK LES 







Bi 


[Jouy 23, 1870, 
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THE BALANCE OF THE ISSUE OF 


$1,500,000 


OF THE 


ST. JOSEPH 


DENVER CITY 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 


Now for Sale by the Undersigned. 
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These are a 30-Year Sinking Fund Bond, issued 
only upon a completed road, and bear EIGHT PER 
CENT, INTEREST IN GOLD, payable on the 15th 
August and 15th February, in New York, London, or 
Frankfort, and are free from tax. These bonds arc 
tm denominations of $1,000 and $500, coupons or 
registered, and secured by an absolute and only mort- 
gage upon the entire line, including all descriptions 
of Rolling Stock and Equipments. This road is 111 
miles in length, the largest portion of which is com- 
picted and successfully operated in the daily ranning 
ef rogular trains, the earnings of which are now in 
cxccess of the interest liabilities on this issue of bonds. 
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A* TALE OF 


PAT TAKES HIS CUE FROM JOHN, AND 


THE TIMES, 


SOLVES THE GREAT CHINESE PUZZLE 


BALL, BLACK & CO, ff. 


Have received a superior lot of 
Watches suitable for the Racing 
Season. Also, an article at very 





ALL WANTING FARMS, 
9,000 acres good soil, mild climate, 34 miles south of Philadelphia. Price only $25 per acre, Also, improved 
fars, The place is growing more rvid y than m7 St any other placein the United States, Thousands are 
Settling. Address, C. K, LANDIS, Vineland, New Jersey. 








CRANG’S Letest Chromos: “Tz Frovz Srasons,”’ after James M. Mart. 
PRANG’ 3} Chromos, sol.lin allrespoctadle Ai ta. di: oo Stores thrvaguout the world. 


Over PRANG’S Lllustra ed Cata ozg.e s-:ntfrce, on receipt of stamp, by L. 1 RAwG & CO., Boston. 












































‘ £ a 
$1,500,000 ey [NIE BUSINISS OF OUR FinMS 13] 7 ee OSE ” _ 
Y JSINESS JR FIRMS 13 
; aPR HOUSE NY T conducted in the samc manner, in ail re- Timing, denoting 1-4 and 1-5 se- 
has already been expended upon this readfrom Stock EO pis a] speets, as thit of aa Incu. porated Bank. Par | conds. 

gf eeke Ss worse Cobh so ¢ 

« cr , Can - 

Subscriptions and Donations, and in addition to this eachout motion. Knees thsi De | RACING PLATE in every va 

the Company havo a grant from the United States of upon all dally balances, credited moathiy, and account | riety on hand. Designs executed 
’ current rendcred, 
We issue Cea tifientes ot Dep sit, payable on | tO order, and estimates givén. , 
Superior Lands valued at $8,000,000. The Company demand or at fixed d Lu avaii- > 
ove - -¥ it ti ~~ - raion J + SUL, S ADVANCES | 

We unhesitatingly e are at al” tincs p 
is entirely free from debt. We recom: f] to\our Pbealers, oa approved colateraia t markt _ 565 AND 667 BROADWAY. 
—==<2 es of interes 
mend them, and will furnish Pamphlets, Maps, and We buy and sell Gold, Bills of f tanchange, Government, State and City Bonds, and other ; 
all information. » first-class Securities, on commission. 4 
SPECIAL ATTENTION given to uapng Nailroad and other corporate im ; 
: atte sod States, Canada, oF E promptl, c Z a. ons, D digeye = — 35 ge oto pt all points in j 
5 e u tates, Can: or Europe, and are repar o offer nkin , acilit 
Price 97 1-2, and Accrued Interest “in | Currency or Gold busin latinas s* ae ae ‘ 
: ® . 
‘ _ 
Carrency. BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


OLD 
| S RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS for the HANDKER’F. 
| Trade Mark. 


£150,000,000 


— 








RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London. 


ZDWARD CREEY & CO., 
38 Vesey street, New York, Sole Agents for the U. S. 


WwW. P. 7 IHLANG-IRLANG 
Sterling in mone = estates at boy unclaimed in | * ’ 
¥ P. CONVERSE & CO., Cngland, Scoulaud, and Ireland, in iuany cases as far | VANDA, 
N 54 Pi s N Y k back as 1090. ae ‘ a cz WHITE OSE, 
, Gun’s Index to Advertisements for Meirs at Law, S GRAN 
» ne tes OW VOT. | Nextof Kin, Legatees, and casos cf taclaimed moncy. SOOKE CLUE,” 
(Part 5, containing upward of 5,000 names), price i5 | 
phi JOHN HOOPER & CO., No, #4 Park owe “a GUARDS, 
TANNER & CO. Yorx City. TiO CHINESE Bouvet. 
' “ "9 
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No. 49 Wall St., New York. 





Newspaper 



































* 
‘ea YELPHO’S PATENT LEGS AND , t 
ver tising. ARMS,—These celebrated artificia] limbs, com- ' 
) peor phe ad with great durability and comfort, : 
# and which contam all the latest improvements, can 
dt Dac of} xaany omtena 0 It of he bit Amie be hat only of WM. SELPHO & 80N, b10 Broadway, : 
, tical | New Yor overnment orders attended to. _‘tf-o _ ; 
tnd Fenty esr tage with eile having arse — | THE OLDEST, LARGEST, AND MOST ; 
reulation: lished n e rer . - Perf 
Literature, ke., &e. Every advertiscr, and every pereon who JANDS & INTLAND, Will be delivered Tin top “of the United States ; 
» contemplates Coseiagouh, will find pe ws of great DEO. 10 READE STREET, NEW YORK. reached by wh ther nav have bo : 
PROWELL & £60. Publishers Puk Row, New You. =| FOUNTAINS, VASES, SETTEES, EYC., FOR | op cnaroe, on receipt of lis 
The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Leader, in its issue of May 2, 1°79, GARDENS AND LAWNS. Send for price list and circu ag Address 4 
evys: * The firm Siz yy: chis interesting and valuable Send for a Catalogue. 173-6o GEO, A <a & Puffalo, ¥. ¥ 7 
pee is ~ largest ond Set ‘Adv ing Ageney Jn in the ton of GEO. -_ PRINCE & O. hi li. e 
ppl rye Ly fe i — ot DOCK AGEATS WANTHD ” cago, : 
systematically in euch a way: thet m, eo to secure the , jargest | FOR TUE ’ 
ernount of pubLiclty for the least expenditure ofmoney.” Best Selling E B k Published. M ANN’S IMPROVED DOUBLE : 
Five THOUSAND SO00K AGEN TROLLING-SPOON stands unequaled for catch- 





| ABRAHAM DININCER, 


WANTED, to en 
in a gee for THE | LIFE OF CHARL 
(OF LATE FIRM OF A. BININGER & CO.,) 


DICKEN v be. SHELTON MACKENZIE, the Best Sel | 




















ONE SPA IN THE WORLD, " AND ———— ooant, ing Book publ ed, in every town and county in the | : 
only one, affords a certain cure for bilious dis- BROAD REE’ ; T. aa Avy active oom, can make - 
onders isthe Seltzer Springia Trucs. Put wy! WINES, LIQUORS, Etc., Etc. | Maiantotwen meaty Dolars a Gn this work. 
gate he oo 7 nh we all have with'n ’ ’ to Cories of * ‘= ife of Charles Dic *? will be Pike, Pickerel, Trout, Mass, cte, For whole- 
vor reach in the form Ak tye! SELTZER APEI- + sent to an one. of Two Dollars and retail, by the manufacturer, and by trade : 
rer analytically the as and equally ADTED—5% Agents to e-ll Capt. Clozier’s new | bY, the publishers, 7. B n & Brothers, Mhila- . Sent gall. $1 each. 
calcacious, yj book, “The Capture, Prison-Pen aud Escape.” d>lphia, Pa., to m all orders, and all letters for nak Syracuse, N. Y. ; 
SOLD BY ALL. DEVOGINTS. Expenses paid until delivery. Cull or address RW. any information in regard to thé above Work, must 
FERGUSON & O0.,‘Publlahers, 138 Dicecker_s°*-ci, teh : b 
A. ’ 
Ee u RINITO iz E. > 
















: This Humbug 
BY SENDIN aay med AND STAMP, 
: ern mail, yh ++ —~ she 
4 or wife, name and date of mar- 
— Fox, P. G Drawer No. 


WARREN WARD & CC., 
75 and 77 Sprizg Stroct, corner of Croshy, 
Manufacturcrs of 


MANUFACTURER OF 
PATENT SPRING HORSES, 
PERAMBULATORS, CARRIAGES, 
CaBs, ROCKING-HorsEs, VeE- 

LOCIPEDES, SLEIGHS, ETc. 
MANUFACTORY 





87, 89,°91 — 93 MANGIN ST., 
wan ty. _—. 


EVERY VARIETY OF FURNITURC 


767) FOR CITY AND COUNTRY RES 


SIDEXCES. [‘f-0 65. MAIDEN "LANE, N. Y. 

2 A DAY TO.MALE. AND FTL- 
$ 20 ae gents » worry A nd Ly ae $20 ° FISHERMEN ! 

vt kab achincs, i 
andisth: ; oniyt ioensed shuttle machine so\d in the I'wines and Netting, 
United States for lees thon to use the celebrated Yr 
2 PR to z. LOOT & £98 

~~ - Wo. E came & 
tf id W.A, N " 

a Ak EO Wei a Tito 
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Iron Bedsteads, Cribs and Cradles, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF 
Superior Style and Finish 


TUCKER'S PATENT SPRING BED, 


Combining the essentials of Conyort, Durability, 
Cleanliness and. Cheapness. It is deservetiy the 
most popular Spring Ded knewn. Manufactured 
and for sale to the trade by the 


TUCKER MANTVACTURING CO.,; 


Warerooms, 29 and 41 Tark Piece, Kew Tork, ant 
117 anf] 119 Court serset, Boden. 
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